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YES,  IT'S  CANADA  DRY  BOURBON 
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We  rest  our  case  on  your  first  taste ! 


Every  drop  of  rare  old  Canada  Dry  Bourbon  has  matured  leisurely  on  a 
sleepy  hilltop  in  Jessamine  County,  Kentucky — home  of  the  best 
bourbon  since  the  days  of  Daniel  Boone.  If  you  appreciate 
fine  whiskey,  you'll  delight  in  its  old-fashioned 
flavor  —  smooth  as  silk  and  light  as  a  feather. 
Taste  it,  you'll  agree.  Sensibly  priced,  too. 

KENTUCKY  WHISKEY. . .  MILD  AS  YOU  PLEASE! 


CANADA  DRY. 
BOURBON 


KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY,  CANADA  DRY  DISTILLING  COMPANY,  NICHOLASVILLE,  JESSAMINE  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY 


Save  up  to  80%  on  new  surplus 


00 


GO 


Playing  with  one  of  these  beauties  is  great  fun  for 
everybody!  Actually  a  brand  new  government  surplus 
meteorological  balloon,  it's  made  from  the  finest  long- 
lasting  neoprene  rubber.  Easily  inflated  with  gas  or  air 
to  12  to  18  ft.  high,  it'll  open  eyes  at  beach  or 
wherever  you  play  with  it,  or  when  used  as  an  adver- 
tisement at  openings,  sports  events,  etc.  Really  great! 
Each  $2.50  ppd. 

HUGE  12  FOOT 

METEOROLOGICAL  BALLOON 


FINE  FOR  PLAY,  ADVERTISING  ETC. 


MARINE  JUNGLE  HAMMOCK 


Here's  the  answer  to  having  to  pack  along  tent  and 
sleeping  bag  on  trips.  This  lightweight  canvas  jungle 
hammock  (marines  used  'em  in  the  South  Pacific) 
has  a  4x73/4  foot  waterproof  canopy,  fine-mesh  net- 
ting that  zips  from  the  inside.  Makes  for  com- 
fortable outdoor  sleeping.  No  rain,  mosquitoes,  trou- 
ble—it's all  one  piece.  Fine  for  just  plain,  private 
loafing  in  the  backyard,  too.  $13.95  ppd. 


U.S.  MEDICAL  CORPS 

STETHOSCOPE 


WHITE 
BLUE 
GREEN 
YELLOW 


GIANT 


72  FT.  PARACHUTE 


#  Paratroop  and  cargo 
chutes  have  over 
1500  sq.  ft.  of  new 
nylon  and  rayon 


#  Hundreds  of  uses  for 
home,  club,  farm  and 
industry 


U.S.  Army  and  Air 
Force  parachutes 
are  brand  new 
surplus,  have 
enough  material 
to  make  anything 
from  car  and  dust 
covers  to  tents 
and  clothing. 

Complete  with  some  500  ft.  of  550-lb.  test  nylon  shroud 
lines,  chutes  have  24  panels,  are  about  72  ft.  around, 
24  ft.  across.  They  cost  the  Gov't.  $200— you're  paying 
less  than  IC  per  sq.  ft.  Enormous  value,  and  great  fun, 
they're  a  real  buy!  White  nylon  chute,  $11.95;  green,  yellow 
or  blue  rayon  chute.  $13.95.  (Add  $1.65  post,  per  chute) 


U.S.A.F.  EMERGENCY 

LIFE  RAFT 


Air  Force  veterans  knov;  these  bright  yellow  rubber  rafts  are  as 
rugged  a  little  boat  as  you  can  find.  Built  to  withstand  ocean 
buffeting,  they  are  quickly  inflated  (to  a  good  SiixSVi  feet), 
make  good  sense  to  have  aboard  any  craft  this  summer.  Great  fun 
to  ride  into  the  surf  or  use  in  lake  or  pool,  boat  is  complete  with 
sun  shade,  automatic  air  valve,  interestmg  markings  on  sides 
(Morse  Code,  S.O.S.  signals  etc  ).  Measures  just  8x8x16"  in  canvas 
case.  Gov't,  cost,  $116.  Now,  $31.95.  (Add  $1.65  post.)  Collapsible 
aluminum  paddle  (not  surplus),  $3.95  ppd. 


I  JACKSON  ARMORY 

Dept.  AL-6,  1  25  East  41  st  St. 


New  York  1  7. 


Ever  try  to  buy  one 
of  these?   Hard  to 
find,  and  usually 
expensive,  this  brand 
new  surplus  U.S. 
Medical  Corps  stethoscope  is  ideal  for  doc- 
tors, nurses,  students,  makes  a  perfect  in- 
strument   for    teaching    adults    and    children  the 
rudiments  of  the   respiratory  system.    Lots   of  fun. 
too!  Handy  in  the  country.  An  excellent  buy  for  $2.95 
ppd.,  half  regular  price. 


Enclosed  is  check  or  m.o.  for  $_ 


 Rush  me  items  checked. 


Save  up  to  80r<4 ; 


_Huge  12  ft.  Meteorologicol  Balloons  @  $2.50 

_White  Blue  Green  Yellow  Parachutes   @  $11 .95  or  $1  3.95 

-Marine  Jungle  Hammocks    @  $13.95 

-U.S.A.F.  Emergency  Life  Rafis   @  $31.95    ^    Poddies  @$3.95 
-U.S.  Med.  Corps  Stethoscopes  (S)  $2.95 


ADDRESS 


(Add  postage 


_  STATE 

vherc  indicated) 


CONFIDENCE 

1  BRAND 
NAMES 


A  respected  Brand  Name  is  a 
manufacturer's  most  valuable 
asset  and  he  spares  no  effort  to 
protect  it  by  constantly  bettering 
his  product. 

A  Brand  Name  is  the  maker's 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  which  is 
doubly  endorsed  by  the  dealer 
who  sells  it. 

For  dependable  quality  and  con- 
sistent satisfaction  you  do  better 
with  brands  you  know;  get  to 
know  those  you  see  advertised  in 
this  magazine. 

A  Brand  Name  is  a 
maker reputation 

BRAND  NAMES  FOUNDATION.  INC. 
437  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.Y. 


Now!  Life  Insurance 


Birth  to  Age  80 

First 
30  Days 
ONLY  25^^ 
Per  Policy 


1000 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FINAL  EXPENSES. 
AVOID  BEING  A  BURDEN  TO  YOUR  FAMILY 

Introductory  Offer.  Answer  these  9 
questions  on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  and 
mail  with  only  25c  for  30  day.s'  protec- 
tion. Regular  rate  shown  on  policy. 
Aniountn  iinually  insued  without  doctor 
exnniination. 


Ages 
0  to  15 
15  fo  45 


Amount 
$1000 
2500 


Ages 
45  to  65 
65  to  80 


Amount 
$1000 
500 


1.  Print  full  name  and  address. 

2.  Date  of  birth? 

3.  Height?   3a.  Weight? 

4.  Occupation,  kind  of  work? 

5.  Race? 

6.  Beneficiary  and  relationship  to  you? 

7.  To  your  knowledge  have  you  had  heart, 
lung,  diabetes,  cancer,  or  chronic  disease? 
Are  you  deformed,  lost  a  hand,  foot,  eye, 
or  ever  rejected  for  insurance? 

8.  State  condition  of  health. 

9.  Amount  desired,  and  sign  your  name. 

NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 

Actual  policy  will  be  mailed  you  direct 
from  Home  Office.    You  be  the  Judge. 
Mail  to:    S.  II.  Hunt,  President 
AMERICAN  LIFE  &  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO. 
344  American  Life  BIdg.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 
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You  Should  Hear 
the  Story-Swapping 


that  Goes  on  Year  'Round 
in  this  "CONVENTION" 
of  the  NATION'S 

HAPPIEST,  FRIENDLIEST, 

LIVELIEST  RETIRED  AMERICANS 

,       Del  Webb's  ^"h^  •  ^ 

&un  City 

ARIZONA 

This  beautiful  and  complete  city,  that  changed  Retired 
Living  to  ACTIVE  LIVING  is  the  new  hometown  for  almost 
4,000  of  the  most  interesting  people  you  ever  met. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  since  Sun  City's  opening,  they 
have  come  from  every  state  in  the  union  to  spend  these 
best  years  of  their  lives  in  the  active,  satisfying,  reward- 
ing way-of-life  for  which  Sun  City  was  specifically  de- 
signed and  built. 

Its  endless  facilities  for  recreational  and  creative  activ- 
ity include  the  championship,  18-hole  golf  course  whose 
fairways  wind  all  about  the  lovely  neighborhoods . . . 
a  Riviera-Size  Swimming  Pool . . .  complete  Town  Hall 
...fully-equipped  Arts  &  Crafts  Center ...  Shuffle- 
board,  croquet,  lawn  bowling  and  horseshoes ...  and  an 
Agricultural  Project. 

Sun  City  has  its  own  Shopping  Center,  too.  Medical  and 
Dental  Building  and  Del  Webb's  HiwayHouse  Motor  Hotel. 
And  the  beautiful  homes  and  cooperative  apartments 
are  priced  with  unbelievable  modesty. 

Come  see  Retirement  in  Action . . .  just  12  miles  north- 
west of  Phoenix  in  healthful,  adventure-full  Arizona. 

Buiifby   Del  E.  Webb  Development  Co. 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF 

WM  Del  E.  Webb  Corporation  B 
^  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TOPAY^; 
I 
I 
I 


DEL  E.  WEBB  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 
P.  O.  BOX  555-AL,  SUN  CITY,  ARIZONA 

Please  send  me  the  Free,  28-Pg.,  Full-Color  Brochure 

Name  .  

Address  

Cify  


_Sfafe- 


Don't 
blindfold 
him! 


THE  MAN  in  this  picture  is  a  cancer 
research  scientist.  The  device  he 
is  using  looks  like  something  out  of 
science-fiction  — but  actually,  it's  an 
electron  microscope.  It  shows  him  the 
sub-microscopic  detail  of  a  cancer  cell 
—magnified  100.000  times.  The  cost  of 
one  electron  microscope  is  $35,000. 

Some  of  the  equipment  needed  for 
cancer  researcli,  and  purchased  with 
American  Cancer  Society  funds,  is 
even  more  expensive. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  grants 
millions  of  dollars  for  research  to  some 
1300  scientists  who  are  at  this 
moment  working  to  find  the 
causeof  cancer— and  ultimately, 
ways  to  prevent  cancer. 

Your  help  is  needed  to  enable 
the  American  Cancer  Society  to 
continue  this  support. 

Don't  blindfold  cancer  re- 
search. Give  to  it.  Send  your  con- 
tribution now  to  CANCER,  c/o 
your  local  j)()st  office. 

AMERICAN 
CANCER  SOCIETY 


Editors 

C  C  -  I  N  E  R 


COMMISSAR  ARCHIE 


IN  THIS  ISSUE,  on  page  16,  is  an  article 
"Why  Investigations?"  which  will  help 
you  understand  \\  hy  the  communists  go  to 
such  extremes  to  discredit  anything  that 
exposes  \\  hat  they  are  doing  and  how  they 
do  it.  Reading  it  you  \\  ill  understand  why 
tliey  went  all-out  in  their  frenzied  attacks 
on  the  film  "Operation  Abolition,"  showing 
the  San  Francisco  riots  in  wiiich  the  com- 
mies used  a  lot  of  nai\  e  college  students  as 
catspaws. 

One  of  tlic  "stars '  of  the  movie  w  as  the 
communist  leader  Archie  Brown.  If  you 
saw  the  film  \ou  w  ill  recall  him  as  the 
shifty-eyed  character  who  constanth'  licked 
his  lips  when  he  was  not  snarling  and 
shouting  at  members  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Acti\  itics  Committee  trj'ing  to 
question  hini.  As  a  longtime,  iiard-core 
commie,  Archie's  dislike  for  in\  cstigations 
is  quite  understandable.  During  the  Civil 
War  in  Spain  he  w  as  w  ith  the  infamous 
Lincoln  Brigade,  the  outfit  made  up  of 
"American  idealists"  who  enlisted  to  ser\e 
with  the  Russians  in  Spain. 

The  War  Commissariat  of  tliis  outfit 
published  a  magazine  called  The  Voliriiteer 
for  Liberty,  and  in  the  September  1938 
issue  Archie  turned  author  to  bolster  the 
morale  of  his  comrades.  In  it  he  alluded  to 
earlier  riots  in  San  f'rancisco  in  w  iiich  he 
liad  a  part,  and  in  which,  as  he  put  it: 
"Broken  heads  and  c\  en  killings  were  com- 
mon." He  signed  himself:  "Archie  Brown, 
Political  Commissar,  Co.  1,  Battalion  58." 

^^''e  sincerely  hope  that  the  next  time 
Commissar  Brow  n  tries  to  round  up  revo- 
lutionaries to  man  the  barricades  and  get 
their  heads  broken  for  Nikita's  sake,  the 
students  at  UCLA  will  decline  the  honor. 


ANTI-CULTURE 


PETE  SEECER,  baiijo-plunkcr  extraordi- 
nary, who  with  The  Weavers  has 
graced  many  a  commie  culture-bund  gath- 
ering, may  not  be  around  for  a  year.  That 
is  the  sentence  he  received  for  refusing  to 
answ  er  questions  about  certain  of  his  asso- 
ciates, the  questions  hax  ing  been  asked  b\- 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. Prior  to  his  trial  Secgcr  garnered 
a  lot  of  favorable  publicity  by  captivating 
impressionable  members  of  the  New  York 
press  in  a  musical  interview  complete  with 
plucked-instrument  accompaniment.  After 
being  sentenced,  he  asked  I'ederal  judge 
l  iiomas  1".  .Murphy  if  he  could  oblige  the 
court  w  ith  a  ditty  but  permission  w  as  cm- 
(ihaticall)'  denied.  Incidentally,  one  of  Sec- 
ger's  character  witnesses  was  Harold  Tay- 
lor, ex-prc\>-  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College. 


DANGEROUS  GROUND 


Ai  Ew^  WEEKS  .\GO  the  Lanipoon,  under- 
graduate humor  magazine  of  Harvard, 
announced  the  results  of  its  annual  poll  of 
the  worst  movies  and  the  worst  perform- 
ances of  1960.  "Butterfield  8"  was  rated  the 
worst  film,  with  other  such  clinkers  as 
"Strangers  When  We  Meet,"  "The  Gaze- 
bo," and  "Exodus"  listed  as  runners-up. 

For  his  contribution  to  "Can  Can,"  I'rank 
Sinatra  was  designated  "\\'orst  .-Xctor  of  the 
Year,"  but  here  the  Harvards  may  ha\  e  let 
themselves  in  for  trouble.  Sinatra's  ego 
bruises  easily,  and  everyone  knows  that 
Frankie  Boy  has  powerful  friends.  One 
w  ord  from  Sinatra  might  indeed  cause  the 
Harvard  faculty  to  be  sent  back  to  Cam- 
bridge from  Washington.  So  if  the  under- 
graduates don't  want  fellows  like  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  kept  in  AV'asliington, 
among  affluent  society,  they'd  better  w  atch 
w  liat  tiiey  say  about  their  betters. 


MEN  WANTED 


SPEAKING  OF  HARVARD,  an  official  of  tilC 
Nieman  Foundation  ensconced  there 
recently  turned  up  on  T\'  w  here  he  de- 
plored the  conservatism  of  main"  news- 
papers outside  the  biggest  cities.  Conceding 
that  this  probabh'  reflected  the  attitude  of 
the  communities  he  said  tliat  this  could  be 
changed  if  more  "liberals"  got  into  jouriial- 
ism.  Presumablj-  this  w  ould  pro\  ide  more 
of  that  idea-huckstering  called  "intcrpre- 
ti\  c  journalism"  practiced  so  assiduously 
by  certain  big-city  papers. 

Anyway,  there's  a  suggestion  in  all  this 
for  sons  and  daughters  of  Legionnaires, 
w  ho  happen  to  believe  in  the  .\merican 
w  ay  of  life.  Why  don't  you  take  up  iour- 
nalism,  to  counter  the  leftwingers  w  lu)  arc 
highh  conscious  of  the  pow  er  of  the  press 
and  w  ho  exploit  it  to  a  fare-thee-w  ell?  In- 
deed, there's  an  urgent  need  for  pro-Ameri- 
can young  men  and  w  omen  in  man\-  strate- 
gic fields— education,  the  ministry,  go\  ern- 
nient,  foreign  service,  etc. 


ADVISE  AND  CONSENT 


WHEN  THE  STAGE  version  of  Allen  Dru- 
ry"s  "Advise  and  Consent"  opened  on 
Broadw-ay  last  November,  Howard  Taub- 
man's  review  of  it  in  Tfre  New  York  Times 
caused  more  than  a  little  comment.  Mr. 
Faubman  condemned  the  play  as  "a  loaded 
condemnation  of  the  liberal  position." 

Whereupon  the  author  tartly  retorted 
that  if  this  was  so  the  liberal  position  is  to: 
"1 )  Lie  under  oath  to  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee, 2)  Crawl  on  one's  knees  to  AIoscow, 
3 )  Commit  sin  without  atonement." 

However,  the  matter  did  not  rest  there. 
Obviously  Air.  Drury's  position  irked  many 
who  call  themselves  liberals  and  the\  must 
have  done  something  about  it.  On  April  6th 
the  Tiii/es  headlined  a  story:  "  "Advise'  May 
Bow  to  Liberal  Critics."  The  story  ex- 
plained that  the  play  w  as  giving  people  the 
wrong  idea  and  "revising"  was  called  for. 
,\  co-producer,  Robert  Fr>  er,  was  quoted  as 
saying:  "Some  of  the  criticism  shows  that 
we're  not  getting  across  the  idea  we  wanted 
to  get  across  . . ." 

But  once  again  Drury  came  out  fighting, 
saying  there  would  be  no  "liberalizing" 
changes  made  in  the  pla>-  to  please  "the 
hysterical  outcries  of  phoin-  professional 
liberals." 
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BRIEFLY 


About 

BOOKS 


Black  Jack  Pershing,  by  Richard  O'Connor. 
DOUBi.EDAV  &  CO.,  $4.95.  Of  special  interest 
to  the  men  of  WAV'l  is  tiiis  candid  biog- 
raph\-  of  tlie  only  six-star  general  since 
George  Washington. 

War  Planes  of  the  Second  World  War, 
Fighters.  Vol.  1,  by  W'illiam  Green,  hanover 
HOLSF.  $2.75.  A  comprehensixe  reference 
book  of  photographs,  diagrams  and  speci- 
fications. 

Men,  Money  and  Motivation,  by  Arch  Pat- 
ton.  MCGRAW-Hii.L,  $7.50.  A  study  of  com-  j 
pensation  paid  to  executives  and  what  ef- 
fect various  incentive  plans  have  on  indi- 
\  idual  performance. 

The  Upland  Game  Hunter's  Bible,  by  Dan 
Holland.  BotBi.EDAY  &  CO.,  $1.95.  A  complete 
guide  to  game  bird  hunting. 

Cold  ^Var  and  Liberation,  b>"  John  F. 
O'Conor.  vant.age  press,  $7.50.  Things  we 
should  do  to  win  the  war  with  communism 
that  is  now  going  on. 

Project  Vanguard,  by  Kurt  R.  Stehling. 
doubleuav  &  CO.,  $4.50.  The  story  of  a  mis- 
sile program  that  seemed  to  be  a  failure  but 
which  was  a  success. 

Wake  Island  Command,  by  \\'.  Scott  Cun- 
ningham. LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  $4.95.  Thc 

admiral  in  command  at  thc  island  tells  what 
happened  in  the  four  tragic  weeks  that  pre- 
ceded its  surrender  to  tlic  Japanese. 

American  Welfare,  by  Alfred  de  Grazia 
and  Ted  Gurr.  new  york  l  niversity  press, 
$6.50.  A  sweeping  view  of  thc  welfare  \\  ork 
done  in  the  United  States,  from  interna- 
tional agencies  to  individual  effort. 

Combat  Camera  Man,  by  Jerry  J.  Joswick 
and  Lawrence  A.  Keating,  chilton  co., 
$5.95.  Ad\enturcs  of  a  combat  cameraman 
and  the  story  behind  some  of  the  most  ex- 
citing pictures  of  World  W  ar  II,  notably 
thc  Ploesti  air  raid. 

Who  Will  Volunteer,  The  Ouenioy  Story  in 
Pictures,  by  Lyle  H.  Alunson.  the  book- 
MAUXR,  S2.  Photographs  that  may  help  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  tliis  controversial 
island  coveted  by  the  communists. 

Subs  and  Submariners,  by  Arch  Wiiite- 
housc.  doubleday  &  CO.,  $4.95.  A  factual 
account  of  submarine  warfare  by  a  con- 
tributor to  this  magazine,  told  in  a  style 
that  will  interest  the  most  casual  reader. 

If  yoii  zL-ish  to  order  any  of  these  books, 
send  check  or  money  order  made  out  to 
The  Bookmailer.  Inc.  Address:  209  East 
34th  St.,  Neiv  York  16.  N.  Y.  Books  ii-ill  be 
sent  postpaid. 


DOING  IT  THE  HARD  WAY  by  borr 

(GETTING  RID  OF  DANDRUFF,  THAT  IS!)        lii  j  '  ' 


easier  3-minute  way  for  men:  FITCH 


Men,  get  rid  of  embarrassing  dandruff  easy  as  1-2-3  with  FITCH !  In  just 
3  minutes  (one  rubbing,  one  lathering,  one  rinsing),  every  trace  of 
,®  dandruff,  grime,  gummy  old  hair  tonic  goes 
down  the  drain!  Your  hair  looks  handsomer, 
healthier.  Your  scalp  feels  so  refreshed.  Use 
FITCH  Dandruff  Remover  SHAMPOO  every 
_  mmw^f\^  week  for  positive  dandruff  control.  Keep  your 
OnAIVIr  w  w  hair  and  scalp  really  clean,  dandruff-free! 


FITCH 


LEADING  MAN'S 


it 


ONE...  TWO...  THREE 
TOBACCOS? 
REVELATION  GIVES  YOU  FIVE 

That  special  flavor  in  Revela- 
tion comes  from  the  harmony 
of  5  choice  tobaccos— blended 
and  processed  according  to  a 
secret  recipe  in  Richmond,  Va. 
It  tastes  expensive  but  costs 
very  little. 


Kentucky  Burley-dark  flakes,  slow  burning 
Virginia  Bright-bright  leaves,  even  burning 
Old  Belt  Bright-slightly  darker,  good  body 
Latakia— deeper  brown,  extra  mild 
Perique-very  dark,  wonderful  aroma 

REVELATION 
MILD  SMOKING  MIXTURE   |  ^ 


MEXICO 


r Where  the  visitor  is 
always  welcome  as  a  true 
"amigo".  All  the  wonders  of 
this  delightful  country  are  just 
a  short  distance  away  from 
you...  superb  climate  and 
scenery,  fun-inviting  beaches, 
picturesque  expressions  of 
Mexican  folklore,  all  in  a 
gay  atmosphere  of  traditional 
Mexican  courtesy. 


AND  NOW. 


COME  TO  MEXICO! 


Address . 
Ciiy  


Please  send  me  FREE 
descriptive  material  on  Mexico 
68-2/618 


,  Zone. 


Stale. 


,  Country, 


My  occupation  is  

Proposed  method  of  travel  . 


MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT  TOURISM  DEPARTMENT 
PASEO  OE  LA  REFORMA  35,  MEXICO  CITY 


off/*" 


DUPES  AND  DOPES 

Sir:  Those  who  arc  apathetic  about 
communism  should  give  some  tiiought 
to  the  \\  ay  the  communists  were  able 
to  get  the  support  of  so  many  people 
of  influence  in  so  many  communities 
when  they  set  out  to  oppose  the  show- 
ing of  "Operation  Abolition."  It  was 
another  disquieting  demonstration  of 
the  way  the  communists  can  even  get 
ministers  to  do  their  dirty  work.  These 
people  either  tried  to  stop  the  film 
from  being  shown  or  they  participated 
in  demonstrations  against  it.  They  are 
not  communists  but  how  do  you  de- 
scribe their  service  to  a  conspiracy 
directed  against  the  United  States.'' 
E.  M.  Da\is 
Chicas^o,  III. 

ORIENTATION  STUFF 

Sir:  One  of  Herblock's  recent  car- 
toons attacking  tiie  Mouse  Un-Amer- 
ican Acti\  ities  Committee  reniiniled 
me  of  some  of  the  so-called  "orienta- 
tion" lectures  gi\en  to  service  men 
and  women  during  AA'\V2.  1  recall 
\  erv  \  i\  idh  t)iie  such  lecture  w  iiich 
w  as  entitleii:  "I  low  To  Detect  a 
Natixe  I'ascist."  W  e  were  told  that 
in  oriier  to  detect  one  we  should 
w  arcli  out  f(jr  any  nativ  e  American 
w  lio  talked  against  communism.  1 
would  like  to  obtain  copies  of  some 
of  these  orientation  lectures,  issuei!  by 
the  Office  of  War  Information.  Tiiey 
should  make  interesting  reading  in 
tile  light  of  present-day  events. 

Bert  F.  Wood 
Tcrre  ILi/itc,  hid. 

A  list  ol  some  ol  the  people  who 
worked  in  the  Office  of  War  Iiiforiiia- 
tioii  also  makes  interestin!>  reading. 

The  Editors. 

THE  AMERICAN  WORKER 

Sir:  l\l  like  to  comment  on  Ray 
Tucker's  article,  "Protect  the  Ameri- 
can Worker."  in  the  April  issue.  I 
think  the  article  is  slanted  the  wrong 
wa>'.  If  fiiese  so-called  labor  unions 
and  their  men  w oukl  get  together  with 


management  and  come  out  with  high- 
quality  products  to  compete  w  ith  for- 
eign ones  we  would  not  have  to  pa.ss 
any  nutty  restrictiv  e  laws. 

James  D.  Purdy 
RiTst  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Sir:  1  agree  in  part  w  itii  Ray  Tucker's 
article,  but  not  all  of  it.  I  drive  a  \'olks- 
wagen  and  will  probabh"  do  so  as  long 
as  I  use  an  automobile  because  it  is  far 
more  economical  than  anything  I  have 
ever  found  in  an  American  car.  Also 
when  I  want  to  get  a  new  car  I  can 
afford  to  trade  without  going  broke. 

James  W.  Tewell 
West  Ciwrollton,  Ohio 

HERBIE  THE  EXPERT 

Sir:  I  read  with  interest  the  article  "I 
Got  iVIy  Job  Through  The  Neiv  York 
Ti///es"  in  the  March  issue  which  tells 
of  the  selling  job  done  in  Castro's  be- 
half b>-  Herbert  Alatthews  of  The 
New  York  Times.  You  may  not  tiiink 
much  of  this  Latin  American  "expert" 
but  the  Ti/i/es  still  does.  He  recently 
reviewed  a  book  for  that  paper.  The 
book  dealt  w  ith  Spain.  N'eed  I  men- 
tion that  Castro's  good  friend  took  the 
occasion  to  wallop  anti-communist 
Franco?  I  think  this  is  w  hat  the  T'.iiies 
refers  to  as  "interpretive  journalism." 

Name  Withheld 
Cooperstoiiii,  AM'. 

HAD  ENOUGH 

Sir:  I  am  getting  tiretl  of  the  "Sound 
Off!"  letters  eulogizing  the  Roosevelt 
family.  Why  don't  these  letterw  riters 
read  "The  Wcderneyer  Report,"  'T  he 
Roosevelt  Myth,"  "Day  of  Infamv" 
and  other  books  that  tell  w  hat  hap- 
pened in  our  government  under  FDR? 
Also  what  about  the  many  citations 
against  Eleanor  Roosevelt  for  her  part 
in  pro-communist  activities?  This  in 
part  explains  Jimm\-  Roosevelt's  v  io- 
lent attacks  on  the  House  Un-.'Vmeri- 
can  Activities  Committee. 

Ben  Fischback 
Mellette,  S.  Dnk. 

ACADEMIC  HONOR 

Sir:  Several  professors  of  our  Ohio 
State  U.,  I  understand,  have  openly 
claimed  tiie  right  to  teach  pro-com- 
munistic principles.  Also,  I  reaii  that 
several  hundred  professors  through- 
out the  coimtrv'  claim  the  same  right. 
So  long  as  w  e  tolerate  such  doctrines 
v\  e  siiould  perhaps  issue  such  profes- 
st)rs  a  medal  w  hich  might  be  called  tiie 
Benedict  Arnolil  Award  of  Merit. 

S.  B.  Derbyshire 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

DIVIDEND 

Sir:  Because  of  v\  hat  I  read  in  > our 
magazine  I  have  just  matured  my 
government  life  insurance 
policv'  for  disabilitv'.  This  single  piece 
of  expert  information,  of  which  I  was 
ignorant,  got  me  out  of  a  terrible  jam, 
aiul  lias  aireailv'  paid  me  back  more 
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than  the  Legion  dues  I  have  paid  for 
41  \'cars.  If  I  had  dropped  out  of  the 
Legion  30  years  ago  because  "there  w  as 
notiiing  in  it  for  me"  I  would  be  suffer- 
ing for  tliat  shortsightedness  toda\ . 
Please  keep  publishing  valuable  infor- 
mation that  will  appl>-  to  one  or  an- 
other of  us  ever)'  month,  in  the  long 
run  every  member,  even  though  he  is 
not  selfish  enough  to  w  ant  something, 
may  nevertheless  be  rewarded— prob- 
al)l\-  when  he  most  needs  it,  as  I  was. 

Name  withheld 

Biif]\iio,  N.  y. 


CLARIFICATION 

Sir:  I  was  interested  in  the  article  in 
your  April  issue,  "The  Priest  W'itli 
the  False  Beard,"  but  I  tiiink  it  is 
proper  to  state  that  not  all  Orthodox 
Churches  in  the  United  States  are  Rus- 
sian. The  nationality  mentioned  witii 
the  names  of  these  \arious  Churches 
refers  to  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
majority  of  the  members.  There  are 
three  separate  Russian  Orthodox  Juris- 
dictions in  this  country,  the  members 
of  these  Churches  being  adherents  of 
the  Orthodox  Faith,  most  of  whom  by 
ancestry  or  other  means  have  some 
connection  with  the  land  of  Russia.  A 
large  majority  of  the  families  of  these 
people  arrived  in  this  country  before 
the  Russian  revolution.  Only  one  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Jurisdictions  has 
any  connection  w  ith  Patriarch  Alexei 
of  Moscow  and  of  All  Russia,  and  with 
the  Holy  S\  nod  w  hich,  b\-  the  wa\-,  is 
a  "bona  fide  institution." 

The  Rev.  Robert  B.  MacDonald 

Rector,  The  Church  of 

Saint  Simeon 

Pbibdelphia,  Pn. 


COST  OF  EDUCATION 

Sir:  I  think  you  should  clear  up  a 
statement  by  Congressman  James  B. 
Utt  in  "Pro  &  Con"  for  April  where 
he  indicates  that  the  State  of  New- 
Jersey  which  does  not  hav  e  an  income 
tax  or  sales  tax  would  benefit  from 
Federal  aid.  At  the  present  time,  every 
51  of  Federal  aid  received  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  costs  the  ta.xpayers  of 
the  State  $2.47.  If  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  accepts  Federal  funds  to  aid  ed- 
ucation, it  will  cost  the  New  Jerse\ 
taxpayers  SI. 97  for  each  $1  in  aid  re- 
ceived. These  facts  certainly  disprove 
that  Federal  aid  would  be  of  any  value 
as  a  savings  to  the  taxpa>'ers  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  or  that  any  other 
State  would  be  helping  to  support  the 
education  of  New  Jersey's  children. 
The  reverse  would  be  true. 

William  F.  Kirner 
North  Plainfield,  N.  j. 


MASTER  PLAN 

Sir:  Unsettled  world  conditions  re- 
mind me  of  a  situation  in  \V'\\'2  that 
startled  me  when  I  was  stationed  in 


North  Italy  more  than  17  \-ears  ago. 
Our  forces  were  steadily  moving  north 
at  the  time  and  victorv'  v\  as  just  a  mat- 
ter of  time.  A  Russian  officer  was  in 
our  Na\  )•  office  and  when  we  two 
were  alone  he  said:  "You  Americans 
seem  to  be  a  nice  bunch  of  fellows; 
w  h\-  don't  you  (juit?"  Startled,  I  askeii 
iiim  why.  The  Russian  changed  tac- 
tics and  explained:  "In  the  world  to- 
dav'  there  are  onl>'  two  kinds  of  gov  - 
ernment —  the  democratic  form  ant! 
the  communist  form.  You  Americans 
might  as  well  quit  right  now,  while 
you  can,  because  we  are  never  going 
to  quit."  I  asked  him  how  they  ex- 
pected to  attain  their  ends  and  the 
Russian  officer  said:  "By  spreading 
discontent,  and  my  espionage,  infiltra- 
tion, and  any  other  means  possible,  and 
onl>'  going  into  a  shooting  war  if 
necessary-.  \\c  intend  to  work  our  w  a\- 
gradually  into  all  business  organiza- 
tions, colleges,  unions,  and  govern- 
inents.  If  we  arc  stopped  at  one  i)lace, 
we  will  move  some  place  els,  but  will 
always  be  boring  in!" 

.\.  C.  Meadows 
Sctn  Leciiidro,  Calif. 

FED  UP 

Sir:  I  watched  this  evening's  news 
broadcast  of  the  riot  at  the  L^.N.  and 
it  seems  to  me  we  are  taking  a  little 

too  much  from  these  commie  —  . 

To  see  the  U.N.  guards  assaulted  by 
those  demonstrators  made  my  blood 
boil.  It  was  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to 
this  nation  of  ours  to  witness  such  a 
low-life  spectacle.  It  has  been  almost 
10  years  since  I  packed  an  MI-Al  in 
Korea,  to  stave  off  the  same  stuff.  And 
one  wife  and  two  kids  later,  I  am 
ready  to  pack  it  up  again,  pronto. 
There  isn't  a  sane  man  in  this  world 
who  wants  war,  but  to  sit  in  your  liv- 
ing room  and  listen  to  those  —  —  — 
cram  that  stuff  down  your  throat  ap- 
palls me. 

Jack  Amos 

Coiirtdale,  Pa. 

ADVICE  TO  YOUTH 

Sir:  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
letter  in  "Sound  Off!"  for  .March  from 
the  teenager  of  Ft.  AYayne,  Ind.:  Son, 
you  say  if  you  are  old  enough  to  fight, 
you  are  old  enough  to  vote.  \\'ould 
you  say  then  if  a  man  is  too  old  to 
fight,  he  is  too  old  to  vote?  I  don't 
think  you  need  worry  about  being 
drafted  into  the  armed  forces  until 
you  are  21  or  older.  \Vh>'  not  file  your 
letter  away  and  dig  it  out  about  30 
years  from  now,  reread  it  and  see  how- 
it  sounds?  In  the  meantime,  go  ahead 
and  take  things  easy  and  do  not  be 
such  an  eager  beaver.  You  kids  are  not 
being  kicked  around. 

Calvin  B.  Duitch 
Grapelavd,  Tex. 


Letters  published  in  Sound  Off!  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  policy  of  The 
American  Legion.  Name  withheld  if  re- 
quested. Keep  your  letters  short.  Address 
Sound  Off,  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine. 720  Fifth  Avenue.  Kent  York  19  N.  Y 


Your  Savings 


EAR 
MORE 
INSURE 


Write 
for 

Thrift 
Gift 
Brochure! 


Wise  saving-  calls  for  higher  earn- 
ings with  insured  safety.  Prudential 
Savings  gives  you  both.  Your  ac- 
count g-rows  faster  with  higher 
dividends,  plus  full  insuianee  to 
$20,000.00  by  Security  Financial 
Insurance  Corp.  from  the  moment 
your  account  is  opened. 

Convenient  To  Save 

Or  To  Withdrav/ 

We're  as  near  as  your  mailbox  .  .  . 
whether  to  save  funds  or  withdraw. 
We  are  proud  of  having  honored 
every  withdrawal  request  ...  in 
ANY  amount  .  .  .  instantly  on  re- 
quest. FREE  Save-By-Airmail  en- 
velopes pay  all  postage  both  ways. 

IFREEGIFTSI 


FISHING  KIT 

Mitchell  3()4  .SplnnlnE 
Reel,  cross-wind  Rears, 
ultra-lliiht  welKht.  Glass 
rod  and  tackle  box.  FREE 
with  $l.O0O  account. 


NAOCO  AUTOMATIC 
200  GOLF  CART 

Adjustable  steel  bag 
brackets,  pold  finlshe«l 
snap-on  wheel  disks.  12 
Inch  mud-free  tires.  FREE 
with  Sl.OOO  account. 


SMITH-CORONA 
PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER 

World's  best  sellini^  port- 
able, FREE  with  $2,750 
account. 

REMINGTON 
ROLL-A-MATIC  SHAVER 
As    seen    on    TV.  FREE 
with  $1,000  account. 
ELECTRIC 
SEWING  MACHINE 
Complete    with  attr.'ictlvc 
case.    FREE   with  $2,50O 
account. 
Acco 


CRUEN  WRISTWATCH 

No  finer  quality.  Choice 
of  Ladles*  or  Men's  Ex- 
pansion band,  eUt  boxed. 
FREE  with  SI.  000  ac- 
count. 


6  TRANSISTOR  RADIO 

AlnazlriK  power  .utd  tone. 
Fine  tuning  &  selectivity. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  Leather 


Ho 


cle 


Brlircs  *  Stratton  engine 
Fingertip  controls.  Stag 
gered  wheels  -  no  lawn 
scalping,  FREE  with 
S2.500  account. 

MANNING  BOWMAN 
Va"   ELECTRIC  DRILL 

FREE  with  $700  account. 
Complete  kit  FREE  with 
$1,(100  .irrounl, 

REGINA  DELUXE 
SCRUBBER-POLISHER 
Free     with     $1.'.)00  ac- 
count. 


its  remain  In  force  for  1  year.  If  withdrawn 
in  less  than  I  vear,  you  acree  to  allow  the  ile<luc- 
tlon  of  gift  cost.  This  offer  Is  not  made  in  any 
state   or   locality   where   prohibited   by   local  laws. 

fRVDE^TMAi.  SA  VilVGS 

&  I.O.iy  ASSOCIATION 
Room  25  Prudential  BIdg,,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 


'  ROOM  25,  Prudential  Savings  &  Loan  Assn. 
'  Prudential  BIdg.,  31  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 


My  choice  of  FREE  GIFT  is 

2  I  enclose  $  (or  passbook)  to  open 

I  my  account. 

■  NAME   

J  STREET   

■  CITy   ZONE  STATE  

■  Free  Fact-Gift  Brochure  #25.  Send  name  and 
I  address  today. 
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PRCStNTING  BOTH  SIDES  Of  BIG  ISSUES  FACING  THE  NATION 

THIS  MONTH'S  SUBJECT: 

Shall  the  President  Be  Given  Item  Veto  Powers? 


(PRO)  The  item  veto  would  enable 
the  President  to  consider  each  item  of 
an  appropriation  bill  separately  and 
on  its  own  merits.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  President  is  forced  to 
accept  or  reject  each  appropriation  bill 
in  its  entirety. 

The  result  is  that  general  appropria- 
tion bills  are  quite  likely  to  contain 
many  items  of  expenditure  which  would  never  be- 
come law  if  considered  solely  on  their  merits. 

Large  general  appropriations  bills  customarily  pass 
the  Congress  and  go  to  the  President  for  signature 
late  in  the  session,  when  adjournment  is  imminent 
and  time  is  of  the  essence.  Faced  with  an  appropria- 
tions bill  containing  obvious  "pork,"  the  President 
is  helpless;  if  he  vetos  the  measure,  important  and 
worthwhile  projects  specified  in  the  bill  will  be  de- 
layed. In  fact,  entire  government  departments  could 
be  left  without  operating  funds! 

Thus  the  President  is  usually  obliged  to  approve  ill- 
considered  and  wasteful  legislation  in  order  to  save 
that  which  is  sound  and  mandatory. 

Thorough,  nonpartisan  research  and  long  study  by 
qualified  political  scientists  prove  that  the  item  veto 
is  even  more  critically  needed  to  control  excess  gov- 
ernment spending  now  than  it  was  in  1873  when 
President  Grant  first  requested  it.  In  present  times 
one  appropriation  leads  to  another. 

When,  for  example,  a  dam  which  will  take  four 
years  to  complete  is  authorized.  Congress  habitually 
appropriates  the  funds  for  the  first  year's  work  only; 
the  remainder  of  the  money  is  appropriated  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  as  the  work  goes  along.  Therefore,  what 
may  be  a  relatively  small  initial  appropriation  is  au- 
tomatically quadrupled— unless  some  succeeding  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  take  the  drastic  step  of  halting  the 
project  and  seeing  the  funds  which  have  already  been 
spent  go  down  the  drain. 

Proof  of  the  value  of  the  item  veto  may  readily  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  42  of  our  50  States  have  adopted 
it,  and  in  no  case  repealed  it. 

The  President  should  use  the  item  veto  with  dis- 
cretion, and  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  I  introduced  he 
would  be  barred  from  vetoing  any  item  approved  by 
all  appropriate  government  agencies  and  congressional 
committees. 

With  these  limitations,  the  item  veto  is  the  most 
logical  step  toward  controlling  an  ever-increasing 
budget  and  hence  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
control  of  inflation. 


Fred  Schwengel  (H) 
Member  of  Congress  Irom  the  1st  District  of  Iowa 
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(CON) 


The  Founding  Fathers  wise- 
ly provided  in  the  Constitution  for  the 
complete  separation  of  the  basic 
powers  of  government  —  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial. 


^^H^  *"  ^  At  this  late  date  —  after  more  than 

^^HR9|'  175  years  of  successful  administration 

^^^^^^  of  the  Constitution  —  reformers  wish 

to  take  from  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government  the  exclusive  control  of  the  purse 
strings  and  transfer  a  vital  part  of  it  to  the  executive 
branch  —  already  endowed  with  more  than  its  share 
of  power  and  prerogatives. 

The  control  of  expenditures  should  be  vested  in 
that  branch  of  the  government  most  directly  under 
control  of  the  people.  The  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  all  general  appropriation  bills  must  originate, 
must  be  elected  every  two  years.  It  is  closest  to  the 
people  and  must  give  an  account  of  its  stewardship 
every  two  years  and  if  it  fails  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people  can  be  changed  —  and  will  be 
changed  —  if  it  spends  unwisely  or  inordinately. 

In  order  to  keep  a  tight  grip  on  the  purse  strings, 
the  people  should  leave  the  expenditures  and  cor- 
responding taxation  where  the  fathers  of  the  Consti- 
tution placed  it,  after  long  and  exhaustive  debate  in 
1789. 

The  President  —  already  in  a  position  to  dominate 
the  government  — would  be  given  despotic  power  if 
in  addition  to  his  present  prerogatives  he  were  given 
the  right  to  strike  from  a  bill  any  separate  provision. 
It  would  give  him  a  club  which  a  partisan  President 
could  use  destructively  to  coerce  and  force  into  com- 
pliance with  his  demands  and  his  party  interests, 
however  unwise  or  unjust,  any  class  or  industry  or 
geographical  section  of  the  country  by  threatening 
to  eliminate  some  provision  in  which  they  were 
interested.  And  it  would  be  all  the  more  dangerous 
because  he  would  not  have  to  advise  the  press  or  the 
people.  Such  an  ultimatum  could  be  quietly  laid  down 
to  national  leaders  without  anybody  else  knowing 
just  what  was  being  done. 

Only  by  majority  consent  or  vote  are  propositions 
of  legislation  included  in  appropriation  bills.  The  leg- 
islative process  would  resemble  a  one-way  street  if 
the  item  veto  were  adopted.  The  executive  would  have 
a  disproportionate  voice,  the  legislative  branch  and 
the  people  correspondingly  less. 

Clarence  Cannon  (D) 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  9th  District  of  Missouri 


EXCLUSIVE  TEXACO  DEALER  OFFER: 

Precision  barometer,  thermometer,  hygrometer— by  Honeywell,  only  $3.50  "^coupon.^ 


Barometer:  top  dial  gives  barometric  pressure 
—  whicti  indicates  ttie  current  weattier  trends. 
Ttiermometer,  at  lower  left,  gives  the  accurate 
room  temperature.  Hygrometer,  at  lower  right, 
gives  indoor  humidity.  Precision-made  and  guar- 
anteed by  Honeywell  —  exclusively  for  Texaco. 


Handsome  for  your  home,  office  or  schoolroom. 
Hangs  on  wall;  stands  on  desk  or  table.  Smart, 
brass-colored  aluminum  face;  black  plastic 
case.  If  you  could  buy  this  precision  instru- 
ment anywhere  else,  it  would  cost  at  least  three 
times  as  much.  (This  offer  good  only  in  U.S.A.) 


f  •  T  ♦  J  -f  w  ► 

Get  your  free  coupon  from  any  lex.iLO  Dealer. 
Mail  the  coupon  with  your  check  or  money 
order  for  $3.50.  It's  that  easy.  This  exclusive 
offer  is  made  to  introduce  you  to  Texaco's 
Climate-Controlled  Sky  Chief  Su-preme  and  Fire 
Chief  gasolines  —  and  Texaco  Dealer  service. 


Hot  foods  call  for  ice-cold  Coke! 


Tempting  toast  to  a  sizzling  steak ...  ice-cold  Coca-Cola!  Its  cold  crisp 
taste  and  lively  lift  add  api^etite  appeal  to  any  meal.  Put  zing  in  your 
dinner.  Only  Coke  gives  you  that  REFRESHING  NEW  FEELING! 


Regular  or  King  Size 


(Official  song  of  the  United  States  Air  Force) 

The  Q.^.^ir  Force 

Off  we  go  into  the  wild  blue  yonder, 
Climbing  high  into  the  sun; 
Here  they  come,  zooming  to  meet  our  thunder, 
At  'em, boys. 

Give  'er  the  gun!  ( Give  'er  the  gun  now!) 
Down  we  dive,  spouting  our  flame  from  under, 
Off  on  one  helluva  course! 
We  live  in  fame. 
Or  go  down  in  flame,  Hey! 
Nothing'll  stop  the  U.  S.  Air  Force! 

Minds  of  men  fashioned  a  crate  of  thunder, 
Sent  it  high  into  the  blue; 
Hands  of  men  blasted  the  world  asunder; 
How  they  lived 

God  only  knew!  I  God  only  knew  then!) 
Souls  of  men  dreaming  of  skies  to  conquer, 
Gave  our  wings  every  resource! 
With  jets  before 
And  bombs  galore.  Hey! 
Nothing'll  stop  the  U.  S.  Air  Force! 

Here's  a  toast  to  the  host 
Of  those  who  love  the  vastness  of  the  sky. 
To  a  friend  we  send  a  message 
Of  his  brother  men  who  fly. 
We  drink  to  those 
Who  gave  their  all  of  old : 
Then  down  we  roar 
To  score  the  rainbow's  pot  of  gold. 
A  toast  to  the  host  of  men  we  boast, 
The  U.  S.  Air  Force! 

Off  we  go  into  the  wild  blue  yonder. 
Keep  the  wings  level  and  true; 
If  you'd  live  to  be  a  gray-haired  wonder 
Keep  the  nose 

Out  of  the  blue!  I  Out  of  the  wild  blue!) 
Flying  men,  guarding  our  nation's  borders, 
We'll  be  there,  ever  on  course! 
In  echelon 
We  carry  on,  Hey! 
Nothing'll  stop  the  U.S.  Air  Force! 


Author/Composer.  Lt.  Col.  Robert  Crawford 
Copyright  1939,  1942,  1951  by  Carl  Fisher  Inc. ,  New  York 
Reprinted  by  permission 


Denver's  dowiHowii  area  has  been  nioderni/ed  with  many  unusual  buildings  sueh  as  the  May  — D  &  T  store  shown  here. 


GO  WEST 


COLORADO 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  SEE  WHEN  YOU  ATTEND  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION'S 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION  IN  DENVER,  FROM  SEPTEMBER  9th  TO  14th. 


By  BILL  BRENNEMAN 

ENVER     IS     THE     HIGHEST  (onC 

mile),  most  isolated  (500  miles 
from  the  next  major  outpost), 
and  friendliest  of  this  country's  big  cities. 

She  also  is,  perhaps,  the  most  genuine- 
ly western  of  cities.  She  practices  her 
brand  of  "welcome  stranger"  hospitality 
with  such  intensity  that  the  casual  vaca- 
tioner who  drops  in  for  a  few  days  leaves 
as  Denver's  best  salesman;  the  man  who 
stays  a  week  feels  he  has  a  vested  interest 
in  the  new  pachyderm  house  at  City  Park 
Zoo,  and  he  who  remains  a  month  be- 
comes a  native  son. 

All  of  which  is  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  expansive,  open-arms  welcome  ex- 
tended to  newcomers  by  this  fresh  new 
city  at  the  base  of  the  Rockies  which  will 
be  host  to  the  43d  Annual  Convention  of 
The  American  Legion  September  9th  to 
14th. 

Because  her  past  is  so  recent  and  her 
present  so  new,  and  because  of  her  iso- 
lated position  at  the  point  where  the 
Great  Plains  meet  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Denver  is  a  city  of  marked  contrasts. 

Distinguished  observers  have  called 


her  "the  most  cosmopolitan  of  cities." 
Equally  astute  critics  have  dubbed  her 
"cow  town." 

She  may  be  either  or  both.  Cosmopoli- 
tan, certainly,  for  the  newcomers  who 
have  been  arriving  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
2.000  a  month  since  World  War  11  have 
come  from  everywhere.  Cow  town,  of 


course,  for  she  is  the  center  of  Western 
America's  billion-dollar  livestock  indus- 
try, and  the  most  lavish  of  white-tie 
affairs  at  the  gracious  Brown  Palace  Ho- 
tel is  bound  to  attract  a  sprinkling  of  10- 
gallon  hats  and  high-heeled  boots. 

(Former  Gov.  Dan  Thornton  once 
bedded  down  a  $50,000  Hereford  bull  in 


It  takes  al)<>iit  an  hoiu  to  t>et  to  the  Air  Forte  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs.  At  Steamboat  .Springs  llie  folks  go  in  for  square  dancing. 


Denver's  famed  Retl  Rock  Theater  is  noted  for  its  oj)en-  National  Western  cowboy  parade  in  the  Denver  Coliseum, 
air  concerts.  Denver's  lights  can  be  seen  in  background.      This  huge  auditorium  has  a  capacity  of  11,000  people. 


the  lobby  of  this  dignified  hotel. 

On  a  mountaintop  20  miles  from 
downtown  Denver  is  the  carefully  tended 
grave  of  "Buffalo  Bill"  Cody,  the  great 
buffalo  hunter  whose  name  is  synony- 
mous with  the  days  of  the  Wild  West  — 
only  yesterday  in  Denver's  lUO-year  his- 
tory. (Kiddies  toss  pennies  over  a  spiked 
fence  onto  the  grave,  for  luck.) 

A  couple  of  hogbacks  away  is  the  $60 
million  industrial  complex  which  is  build- 
ing that  most  sophisticated  weapon  of  the 
rocket  age,  the  Titan  ICBM. 

Nowhere  is  the  contrast  between  past 
and  present  demonstrated  more  striking- 


Railroad  buffs  will  head  for  Durango. 


ly  than  at  the  corner  of  Colfax  Ave.  and 
Broadway,  where  any  tour  of  the  Mile 
High  City  must  begin.  To  illustrate  what 
is  meant: 

On  one  hand  is  Colorado's  State  Capi- 
tol Building,  topped  by  a  dome  coated 
with  $23,000  worth  of  gold  leaf  -  a  last- 
ing tribute  to  early  mining  glories.  On  the 
other  is  the  gleaming  white  tower  of  the 
28-story  First  National  Bank  Building 
(Denver's  tallest)  representing  a  wedding 
of  old-line  Denver  banking  money  and 


Ancient  Indian  dwellings  at  Mesa 
Verde  in   southwestern  Colorado. 


the  flamboyant  millions  of  the  Murchi- 
sons  of  Texas. 

From  the  same  corner  (just  a  block 
from  Leyden-Chiles-Wickersham  Legion 
Post  1,  host  to  the  Convention)  can  be 
seen  the  graceful  classic  columns  of  Den- 
ver's City  and  County  Building,  which  an 
earlier  generation  of  city  fathers  stopped 
at  4  stories  so  Denver's  beloved  view  of 
the  Front  Range  of  the  Rockies  never 
would  be  blocked.  A  glance  to  the  side 
discloses  the  new,  22-story,  884-room 
Denver  Hilton  Hotel,  majestic  symbol  of 
Denver's  postwar  emergence  as  a  princi- 
pal convention  center  and  commercial 
city. 

In  downtown  Denver,  within  walking 
distance  of  all  downtown  hotels,  is  the 
Denver  City  Auditorium  which  will  be 
the  scene  of  general  sessions  of  The 
American  Legion  and  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary.  The  Auditorium  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  8,000  in  the  arena, 
where  general  sessions  are  scheduled  for 
Sept.  12  and  13,  and  2,333  in  the  theater, 
where  the  Auxiliary  will  be  in  session 


Sept.  9,  10  and  1 1.  The  Auditorium  also 
will  house  displays  throughout  the  Con- 
vention. 

(If  President  Kennedy  accepts  an  in- 
vitation to  speak,  the  general  session  on 
the  day  of  his  appearance  may  be  moved 
to  the  municipal  Denver  Coliseum,  lo- 
cated about  3  miles  from  the  hotel  dis- 
trict at  East  46th  Ave.  and  44th  St.  The 
Coliseum  can  handle  a  crowd  of  about 
11,000  with  parking  for  2,500  auto- 
mobiles.) 

Senior  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  groups 
are  scheduled  to  appear  Sept.  10  at  the 
U.  of  Denver  Stadium,  seating  30,000,  6 
miles  from  the  downtown  business  dis- 
trict. The  Stadium  may  also  be  used  for 
Junior  Bugle  Corps,  tentatively  sched- 
uled for  Sept.  9. 


COVER  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Top:  Downtown  Denver  skyline. 
• 

Center  row,  left  to  right:  Wafer  fountain 
J      at  Elifch  Gardens,  Colo.;  Lily  Lake  in 
*      Esfes  Park;  A  cowboy  and  his  horse; 
Ski  country  of  Loveland  Pass. 

Lower  row:  Annual  trek  by  Roundup 
Riders  of  the  Rockies;  Rugged  Rockies 
fo  be  seen  near  Aspen. 


Under  discussion  is  the  po.ssibility  of  a 
public  spectacle  at  the  Theater  of  the 
Red  Rocks,  handling  up  to  12,000  per- 
sons, 15  miles  from  downtown  Denver. 
Other  groups  are  exploring  the  possibility 
of  producing  a  special  rodeo  tor  the  Le- 
gion at  the  Coliseum  Sept.  12  and  13. 

All  major  hotels  have  meeting  rooms. 
These  range  in  size  up  to  the  Hilton  Ho- 
tel's general  assembly  rooms,  handling 
(Continued  on  pa^e  48) 
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By  Richard  F.  Newcomb 

Ioon't  like  to  do  this,  Jimmy," 
said  Adm.  Turner,  "but  it  has  to 
be  done  —  or  at  least  tried.  You 
know  the  score  as  well  as  I  do.  " 

Indeed  he  did.  Lt.  Cmdr.  James 
(Jimmy)  Ian  MacPherson,  a  stubby 
Scotsman  with  a  granite  jaw,  was  there 
when  it  happened. 

"The  score"  was  very  simple— and 
stark.  This  was  Aug.  18,  1942.  Just  11 
days  before,  the  U.S.  1st  Marine  Di- 
vision had  stormed  ashore  on  Guadal- 
canal and  Tulagi,  under  the  command 
of  Rear  Adm.  Richmond  Kelly  Turner 
and  behind  the  most  powerful  American 
invasion  force  yet  assembled.  The 
Marines  quickly  captured  the  unfinished 
airfield  on  Guadalcanal,  and  drove  the 
Japanese  defenders  into  the  jungle. 

Then  disaster  struck.  A  cruiser  force 
of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  roared 
out  of  the  night  on  Aug.  9.  By  dawn, 
two  American  cruisers  and  one  Austral- 
ian one  had  sunk,  a  third  American 
cruiser  was  fatally  burning  and  a  fourth 
had  had  her  bow  torn  ofi".  Without 
cruiser  protection,  the  18  transports  lay 
exposed  to  further  attack  by  the  enemy. 


Twelve  T>ay 


After  two  days  at  sea  the  old  tub  split  and  sank, 


starting  a  nightmare  that  lasted  twelve  days. 


on  Guadalcanal  went  on  two  meals  a 
day,  including  wormy  rice  and  strange 
canned  goods  captured  from  the  Jap- 
anese. 

Now,  on  the  18th,  it  was  a  desperate 
Adm.  Turner  who  summoned  Mac- 
Pherson to  his  cabin.  The  McCawley 
and  the  transports  had  fallen  back  all 
the  way  to  Noumea,  New  Caledonia, 
some  700  miles  south  of  Guadalcanal. 

"We  have  to  get  food  up  there,"  the 


"^^-^rfj"^  ^ 


with  every  ton  of  cargo  that  came  aboard,  the  Lakatoi  sank  lower  in  the  water. 


Even  the  carrier  force  —  Satatvga,  En- 
terprise and  Wasp  —  had  fled  to  the 
southeast,  ostensibly  to  refuel. 

That  afternoon  Adm.  Turner  in  his 
flagship  McCawley  led  the  transports 
away.  On  the  beach,  the  Marines 
watched  in  amazement  and  anger  as  the 
big  ships  disappeared  down  Sealark 
Channel,  carrying  with  them  most  of 
the  Marines'  food,  their  trucks,  artillery, 
bulldozers,  barbed  wire— even  shovels. 
Three  days  later,  the  10,000  Marines 


admiral  said.  "I've  found  a  ship  for  you 
and  1  want  you  to  sail  as  soon  as  she's 
loaded."  MacPherson  said  nothing,  stir- 
ring his  cup  of  the  admiral's  infamous 
black  cofl"ee,  sometimes  mistaken  for 
fuel  oil. 

On  a  chart  Turner  sketched  the  route: 
Around  the  southern  tip  of  New  Cale- 
donia (Japanese  submarines  were  wait- 
ing to  the  westward,  toward  Australia) 
and  then  in  a  long  arc  northward  along 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Coral  Sea,  skirt- 


ing the  Loyalty  Islands,  the  New  Hebri- 
des and  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  and  into 
the  Solomons  by  the  back  door. 

"You'll  find  your  vessel  at  the  south 
end  of  the  harbor,"  said  the  admiral. 
"The  Lakatoi  will  load  tonight  and  leave 
tomorrow  morning."  As  MacPherson 
rose,  Adm.  Turner  added:  "Good  luck." 

Jimmy  MacPherson,  at  45,  had  spent 
27  years  at  sea,  as  a  destroyer  hand  at 
the  Battle  of  Jutland,  in  the  British 
merchant  service  to  India,  and  around 
the  world  in  the  American  merchant 
marine.  But  he  took  one  look  at  the 
USS  Lakatoi  and  bit  down  hard  on  his 
pipe. 

The  Lakatoi  had  been  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  exactly  three  days.  Adm.  Turner's 
men,  scouring  the  South  Pacific  for  any- 
thing that  would  float,  had  requisitioned 
her  from  the  Army,  which  had  just 
snatched  her  from  Australian  owners. 
Chinese-built  in  Hong  Kong  only  four 
years  ago,  she  may  have  looked  good  to 
the  Army.  A  typical  island  trade  boat, 
she  had  the  characteristic  deckhouse 
and  machinery  aft,  native  quarters  for- 
ward and  open  deck  and  cargo  space 
amidships.  She  was  a  small  vessel,  only 
130  ft.  long  and  360  gross  tons,  but  she 
looked  sturdy. 

Sturdy  perhaps,  but  not  seaworthy,  at 
least  not  to  MacPherson.  She  was  badly 
out  of  trim.  Concrete  slabs,  4  to  6  in. 
thick,  had  been  riveted  to  the  sides  and 
over  the  roof  of  the  wooden  bridge- 
house  as  protection  against  Jap  strafing. 
The  added  tons  of  dead  weight,  never 
contemplated  by  her  designers,  thrust 
the  Lakatoi  down  at  the  stern  until  the 
main  deck  was  only  inches  from  the 
water. 

MacPherson  knocked  out  his  pipe 
and  went  aboard  to  meet  his  crew.  Every 
one  was  a  "volunteer,"  at  least  so  the 
bosun  who  picked  them  had  told  them. 
But  they  were  old  friends.  Each  one, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   JOHN  BUCEMA 
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Their  hearts  soared  when  a  PBV  winged  toward  them.  The  men  signalled  wildly  but  the  j)Iane  circled  and  disappeared. 


from  MacPherson  down,  was  a  survivor 
of  the  transport  George  F.  Elliott, 
burned  out  by  a  falling  Jap  plane  at  the 
Tulagi  beachhead  the  day  after  the  land- 
ings. In  fact,  the  towering  flames  of  the 
Elliott  were  a  beacon  tor  the  Japanese 
cruisers,  which  crushed  the  American 
forces  the  next  night. 

WO  Edwin  Murdock,  46  and  a  vet- 
eran mariner,  mustered  the  men  in  the 
well  deck  for  Capt.  MacPherson  to  brief 
them: 

■"We  are  all  Elliott  men,  so  I  don't 
have  to  tell  you  what  happened  at 
Guadalcanal,"  he  said.  "Til  not  waste 
words.  The  Marines  need  food,  and 
Adm.  Turner  wants  us  to  get  it  to  them. 
We  will.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Murdock  can 
get  us  under  way,  we'll  load  stores  and 
sail  tomorrow  morning."  He  turned 
toward  the  bridge,  his  relit  pipe  shower- 
ing sparks  like  Vesuvius  in  minor  erup- 
tion. 

In  exactly  12  minutes,  Murdock 
whistled  up  the  speaking  tube  that  the 
engine  room  was  ready.  He  and  his  men 
were  delighted  with  the  Hong  Kong- 
made  Sulzer  diesel  engine,  and  baffled 


only  moments  by  the  Chinese  inscrip- 
tions on  the  fittings. 

"Allee  samee,  you  want  full  spleed 
folard,"  cried  one  man,  and  another 
shouted  back,  "You  wantee,  you  gettee. 
you  bettee." 

"Okay,  knock  it  off.  you  guys,"  Mur- 
dock said.  "Let's  find  out  what's  what 
first.  We  don't  want  to  sink  the  'Wacky 
Mac'  when  we  go  alongside."  (Turner's 
flagship,  which  had  started  life  in  1928 
as  a  British  motorship,  had  earned  her 
nickname  by  breaking  down  at  crucial 
moments  in  every  corner  of  the  F'acific.) 

Finally  tlif  ca|>tain  rang  "Finislied 
with  engines"  on  the  telegraph. 


The  Lakaloi  sloshed  around  the  har- 
bor, visiting  the  Wacky  Mac  and  the 
transports,  taking  on  stores.  Five  tons  of 
chicken  went  to  the  refrigerator  space; 
canned  meats,  cigarettes,  flour,  sugar, 
cases  of  peaches,  tomatoes  and  vege- 
tables were  stowed  below  until  every 
inch  of  space  was  jammed.  And  with 
every  ton  that  came  aboard,  the  Lakatoi 
sank  lower  in  the  water. 

"1  don't  like  it  much,"  MacPherson 
said  to  Murdock  as  they  tied  up  at  their 
pier  that  night. 

Later,  under  searchlights,  the  men 
went  over  the  side  in  small  boats.  Like 
children  turned  loose,  they  splashed  the 
Lakatoi's  white  hull  with  a  wild  array 
of  paints  —  greens,  yellows,  reds  and 
browns.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  most  effec- 
tive camouflage.  Certain  it  was  that  after 
the  Lakatoi  left  Noumea,  no  one  ever 
saw  her  again. 

First  thing  the  next  morning,  a  truck 
arrived  bearing  Adm.  Turner  with  Mac- 
Pherson's  final  orders,  and  an  after- 
thought—two 16-ft.  rubber  lifcrafts. 

"1  don't  like  sending  you  out  this 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Best  proof  of  the  value  of  investigations  is  the  way  communists  try  to  discredit  them. 


\rchie 
Hrowii 


Flank 
Wilkinson 


Ciail 
lii  aden 


The  antics  ol  iliese  three,  |)oiiia)e(l  in 
the  film  "Operation  Abolition."  aroused 
anti-conununist  Americans.  The  .Supreme 
C:ourt  recently  upheld  contempt  convic- 
tions  against   Wilkinson   and  Braden. 

By  ROY  M.  BREWER 

^1  s  THERE  REALLY  a  domestic  commu- 
II  nist  menace?  Is  there  a  need  for 
congressional  committees  to  inves- 
tigate communist  subversion?  Do  the  tac- 
tics of  such  committees  constitute  a 
greater  threat  to  freedom  and  liberty  than 
the  groups  they  are  assigned  to  investi- 
gate? These  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  Americans  are  asking  themselves 
as  a  result  of  the  furor  that  has  been 
kicked  up  by  recent  agitation  against  the 
congressional  committees  investigating 
comm  unism. 

These  arc  serious  questions  which 
deserve  serious  answers.  For  in  this  area 
of  confusion  rests  the  key  to  the  future 
ol  the  free  world.  America  and  the  free 
world  have  suffered  setbacks  in  recent 
years  that  have  caused  us  genuine  con- 
cern for  our  future.  These  setbacks  arise 
from  our  failure  to  understand  the  com- 
munist problem  at  home  and  to  equate 
our  failures  at  home  with  our  setbacks 
abroad.  The  confusion  about  congres- 
sional committees  is  evidence  of  this  lack 
of  understanding. 

Yes,  there  is  a  communist  menace  at 
home.  Yes,  we  do  need  investigations. 
We  need  investigations  that  will  conccn- 
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The  ( ()nic-m|)iii()ii>  attitude  of  the  ,San  Frantisto  rioters  is  evident  in  this  j)ic- 
iine  as  it  was  evident  in  "Operation  Abolition."  now  embarassing  the  reds. 


Irate  on  communism  and  not  get  side- 
tracked on  extraneous  issues.  There  is 
no  real  question  of  the  need  for.  or  of 
the  conduct  of.  such  committees.  The 
problem  is  in  understanding  the  commu- 
nist menace  and  how  it  works.  The  fu- 
ture of  our  country  and  its  precious 

STARS  OF  OTHER  INVESTIGATIONS 

.\lger  William 
Hiss 


political  heritage  depend  on  it.  America 
MUST  learn  that  the  fight  against  com- 
munism begins  at  home.  Unless  and  until 
we  DO  understand  this,  we  will  continue 
to  lose  to  communism  abroad. 

Recently  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  412  to  6  to  give  the  House  Corn- 


Owe  n 
Lattimore 


Pete 
Seeger 


^Vhcii  the  Dit  s  cDinmittce  investigated  Fritz  Kuhii  and  the  Geiinan-Ameiican  Bmid  and  other  na/i  groups  it  was  a])i)laiided. 


The  Senate  Rackets  Committee  looking  into  the  affairs  of  Teamsters  Union  president  James  Hofta  M'as  generally  ai)plauded. 


No  indignation  is  aroused  when  there  is 
an  investigation  of  communism  abroad. 
Sen.  Potter,  Gen.  Ridgway  and  Sgt.  Tref- 
fery  at  a  hearing  on  Korean  atrocities. 

mittee  on  Un-American  Activities  its  full 
appropriation  of  $33 1 .000  to  carry  on  its 
work  of  investigation.  The  near  unanim- 
ity of  this  vote  surprised  a  lot  of  persons. 
The  opposition  to  the  committee  that  has 
recently  appeared  not  only  from  the 
communists  and  their  camp  followers, 
but  in  the  form  of  editorials  in  The  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post, 


and  from  large  groups  of  clergymen,  had 
caused  some  persons  to  believe,  and  the 
communists  to  hope,  that  this  opposition 
would  reflect  itself  in  the  vote  on  the 
House  appropriation.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
Congress  as  well  as  being  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  American  people  that  Con- 
gress understands  the  tactics  of  commu- 
nism and  recognizes  the  indispensable 
work  which  the  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  are  doing. 

The  agitation  against  such  committees 
is  nothing  new  to  Congress.  It  has  been 
going  on  since  the  committees  were  first 
formed,  for  it  is  in  these  committees 
more  than  at  any  other  place,  that  the 
sensitive  nerve  structure  of  the  commu- 
nist apparatus  is  laid  bare  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  see.  It  is  through  the 
committees  that  you  see  the  work  of  the 
periphery  groups  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  groups  form  a  protective 
covering  around  the  activities  of  the 
Communist  Party  itself  and  its  illegal 
activities  in  espionage  and  subversion. 
Without  this  protective  covering  the  ap- 
paratus would  be  impotent  and  ineffec- 
tual. 

Unfortunately  the  public  does  not 
fully  understand  this.  They  have  sup- 
ported the  activities  of  the  committees 


in  exposing  the  hard-core  or  the  card- 
carrying  communist,  but  they  have  felt, 
in  giving  out  information  on  fellow  trav- 
elers, dupes  and  innocents,  that  the  com- 
mittee was  unnecessarily  smearing  inno- 
cent persons.  Thus  the  communists  have 
been  able  to  create  opposition  to  the 
committees,  to  distort  their  efforts  and 
their  purpose  and  to  divert  attention 
from  the  real  communist  issue. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  these  com- 
mitteees  since  1939.  it  is  clear  that  each 
time  a  major  expose  of  communist  infil- 
tration has  been  made,  the  communists 
were  able  to  confuse  the  issue  and  divert 
(Conliniu'd  on  page  43) 


Rep.  James  Roosevelt  who  ojjposes  the 
HoiiseUn-AmericanActivitiesCommittee. 
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By  GEORGE  H.  WALTZ,  JR. 

UYiNC,  A  Ni  w  TiKj-.  these  days  requires 
much  more  thought  and  effort  than  merely 
(f^^^  going  to  your  local  gas  station  and  telling 
Joe  the  owner  that  you  need  a  replacement  on 
your  left  rear  wheel.  That  is,  it  means  more  in 
thought  and  effort  if  you  want  to  get  your  money's 
worth. 

In  most  things.  Joe  m;ry  be  as  honest  as  the 
day  is  long,  but  when  it  comes  to  making  a  tire 
sale  he  may  be  tempted  to  shorten  up  his  day  a 
bit.  And,  oddly  enough,  even  though  old  Joe  may 
be  as  reputable  as  they  come  he  could  be  swin- 
dling you  without  knowing  it! 

How  can  this  be? 

There  are  many  reasons,  so  many  that  it  be- 
hooves the  car  owner  in  search  of  a  tire  to  stop, 
look  and  be  wary. 

First  of  all.  the  retail  tire  market  is 
crowded  with  all  sorts  of  makes,  brands 
and  grades  of  tires.  In  the  United  States 
today,  tires  are  produced  by  21  manu- 
facturers who  sell  them  through  about  a 
half-million  retail  outlets.  Most  manufac- 


TIPS  for  the 

TIRE 
BUYER 


t  ep  your  wheels  aligned.  You  will  <]ui(klv 
I  ill  I  ires  if  your  wheels  arc  out  ol  line. 

turers  advertise  at  least  three  "grades" 
or  "lines"  of  tires  though  a  few  have 
more.  Each  manufacturer  also  sets  his 
own  standards  of  quality  —  he  decides 
what  his  first-line,  second-line  and  third- 
line  tires  will  be.  There  are  no  industry- 
wide standards.  One  manufacturer's  sec- 
ond line  may  be  just  about  as  good  as 
another's  first  line  and  cost  considerably 
less. 

In  outward  appearance,  all  tires  look 
pretty  much  alike.  Costwise,  however, 
their  tags  cover  a  wide  range.  What's 
more,  a  manufacturer's  list  price  is  at 
best  a  "recommended  selling  price,'"  at 
which  tires  are  seldom  sold.  The  individ- 
ual dealer  is  free  to  do  his  own  pricing 
depending  on  what  the  market  (which 


How  to  get  your  money's  worth,  and  then 


get  the  utmost  mileage  out  of  the  tires  you  buy. 


means  you  and  me)  is  likely  to  bear. 

Athough  the  "Big  Five"  in  the  tire 
business  dominate  the  market  —  Fire- 
stone, General,  Goodrich,  Goodyear  and 
U..S.  Rubber  not  only  supply  original 
equipment  (O.E.)  tires  for  all  the  new 
cars  but  also  sell  the  bulk  of  replace- 
ments —  these  companies  have  subsidi- 
aries such  as  Fisk  (U.S.  Rubber);  Hood, 


and  many  more.  The  independents  also 
take  their  share  of  the  private-brand 
business  and  some  of  them  distribute 
tires  under  three  or  four  brand  names  of 
their  own. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  even  old  Joe 
at  your  local  gas  station  gets  a  bit  con- 
fused. As  for  the  average  tire  buyer,  he 
is  even  more  befuddled  by  high-pressure 
newspaper  advertising  and  the  peculiar 
pricing  systems  of  many  tire  dealers. 

Don'i  try  to  stretch  tlie  last  few  miles  out  of 
tires.  It  is  not  only  unsafe  but  mice  onomical. 


Underinflation  can  shorten  tire 
life  by  as  much  as  20  j)eicent. 

Diamond.  Miller,  and  Brunswick  (Good- 
rich); and  Kelly-Springlield  (Good- 
year). The  "Big  Five"  with  their  sub- 
sidiaries also  are  the  largest  suppliers  of 
the  so-called  "private-brand"  tires  sold 
by  mail-order  houses,  service-station 
chains,  department  stores  and  others. 
Then  there  are  the  independent  com- 
panies who  sell  a  fair  share  of  replace- 
ment tires  —  Armstrong,  Dayton,  Dun- 
lop,  Gates,  Lee,  Mansfield,  Seiberling 
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The  man  looking  for  a  tire  is  laced  with  a  bewildering  array  of  makes,  grades  and  prices. 


With  no  industry-wide  standard  for 
quality,  and  with  dozens  upon  dozens  of 
brands  and  grades  available,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  more  than  one  car  owner 
out  of  every  five  pays  first-line  prices  for 
second-  or  third-line  tires. 

How  can  the  tire  buyer  get  good  tire 
value  for  his  money?  How  should  he  go 
about  buying  a  tire?  Is  it  safe  to  assume 
that  a  manufacturer's  top-grade  tire 
really  is  a  top-grade  tire?  Are  the  new 
tires  as  good  as  the  tires  we  used  to  buy 
before  WW2?  What  are  the  new  devel- 
opments in  the  manufacture  of  tires? 

First  of  all,  the  tire  buyer  should  know 
a  little  bit  about  how  a  tire  is  made. 
Basically,  a  tire  consists  of  strips  of  fab- 
ric woven  from  tire  cord.  These  strips, 
or  "plies"  as  they  are  called,  are  then 
coated  and  fused  with  rubber  and  laid 
one  on  top  of  the  other  to  form  the  body, 
or  carcass,  of  the  tire.  The  carcass  is  the 
backbone  and  muscles  of  a  tire.  If  the 
carcass  is  poorly  made,  the  tire  is  in- 


ferior. The  tread  and  the  sidewalls  de- 
pend on  the  carcass  for  their  strength. 
Most  passenger-car  tires  have  four  plies 
in  their  carcass. 

What  grade  of  tire  you  buy  (first-line, 
second-line  or  third-line)  should  be  de- 
termined by  two  main  factors  —  the  age 
of  your  car  and  the  kind  of  driving  you 
do.  For  example,  if  your  car  has  seen 
better  days  and  you  plan  to  trade  it  in, 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  buy 
an  expensive  top-grade  tire.  Similarly,  if 
your  car  is  fairly  new  and  you  plan  to 
keep  on  driving  it  for  a  year  or  so,  a 
good-quality  tire  will  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical in  the  long  run. 

If  you  want  to  duplicate  the  tire  that 
was  on  your  car  when  you  bought  it, 
you  will  buy  an  "original  equipment" 
(O.E.)  tire  bearing  the  label  of  one  of 
the  Big  Five.  Original  equipment  tires 
marketed  by  any  other  manufacturer 
must  be  advertised  and  sold  as  "equal 

PHOTOS   BY    ANGELA  CALOIMIRIS 


in  quality  to  original  equipment  tires." 
Check  to  make  sure  of  what  you're  get- 
ting before  you  buy. 

The  type  of  daily  driving  you  do  also 
should  be  considered.  A  tire  on  a  car 
used  mostly  for  short  hauls  with  perhaps 
an  occasional  long  trip  takes  much  less 
of  a  beating  than  the  tire  on  a  salesman's 
car  which  is  driven  day  after  day  at  high 
speeds  on  the  thruways  and  turnpikes. 
The  latter  description  also  fits  the  tire 
driven  mostly  in  rural  areas  over  pot- 
holed  back  roads  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
The  hard-driving  salesman  or  business- 
man and  the  rural  owner  need  top-grade 
tires  that  will  run  cool  and  take  the  gafT 
under  impact.  A  tire's  most  relentless 
enemy  is  heat,  and  tire  heat  can  be 
caused  by  long  stretches  of  high-speed 
driving  or  by  continual  flexing  caused  by 
rough  roads.  In  extreme  cases,  enough 
heat  can  be  generated  to  set  the  tire  on 
fire.  Tests  have  shown  that  after  a  pro- 
longed run  at  60  to  65  miles  an  hour, 
a  tire  is  hot  enough  to  boil  water! 

Along  this  line,  many  car  owners  have 
been  heard  to  complain,  "I  don't  think 
the  new  tires  are  as  good  as  the  ones  we 
bought  years  ago.  I  get  much  less  mile- 
age out  of  my  tires  than  I  used  to." 

The  man  who  complains  thus  is  ignor- 
ing a  number  of  facts.  Forty  years  ago, 
a  car  owner  did  well  to  get  as  much  as 
3,000  miles  out  of  a  tire.  Yet  today 
although  we  are  driving  faster  for  longer 
periods,  the  average  tire  gives  from  25,- 
000  to  30,000  miles  of  wear.  And  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  with  power  brakes 
we  make  shorter  stops  at  the  expense  of 
the  tread. 

Today's  smaller  wheels  also  add  to 
tire  wear.  A  tire  on  a  compact  car's  13- 
in.  wheels,  for  example,  has  to  turn  about 
5,000  more  times  every  mile  than  a  tire 
on  a  15-in.  wheel.  More  turns  per  mile 
mean  more  wear  per  mile.  More  wear 
per  mile  means  a  shorter  life  for  the  tire. 

Too  many  car  owners,  because  of  the 
great  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  tires  which  have  cut 
tire  troubles  to  a  minimum,  have  been 
lulled  into  accepting  misconceptions  as 
truths.  As  a  case  in  point,  no  tire  is  com- 
pletely blowoutproof .  True,  tubelcss  tires 
have  cut  the  chances  of  having  a  violent, 
car-swerving  blowout  to  a  minimum,  but 
blowouts  can  and  do  occur.  As  for 
"puncture  resistance,"  only  safety  tube- 
lcss tires  which  have  a  soft  inner  coating 
of  tacky  rubber  that  seals  small  punc- 
tures can  rightly  be  classed  as  such. 

When  tubelcss  tires  first  appeared  on 
the  market,  many  car  owners  complained 
of  air  leakage.  The  complaints  are  still 
heard.  However,  when  leakage  does  oc- 
cur it  is  generally  the  fault  of  the  wheel 
rim  or  the  installation,  not  the  tire.  To 
be  completely  airtight,  the  tire  bead  must 
be  a  snug  fit  against  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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By  VIC  DUNAWAY 
and  RAYMOND  BARXETT 

THOUGH  VAST  HORDES  of  CubailS 
profess  enthusiasm  for  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's warliice  threats  against  Uncle 
Sam,  there  are  undoubtedly  a  great  many 
others  who  look  upon  their  Premier's 
long-distance  fist-shaking  with  scorn. 
These  are  people  who  fondly  remember 
the  day— and  not  too  long  ago,  at  that— 
when  action,  not  words,  spoke  for  Cuba; 
when  a  handful  of  their  fiery  Latin  coun- 
trymen challenged  a  great  Western  pow- 
er without  stooping  to  hide  under  the 
iron  skirts  of  Mother 
Khrushchev;  when  a  Cu- 
ban invasion  force  of  10 
brave  men  and  true  as- 
saulted British  soil,  cursed 
the  Queen,  and  jabbed  the 
Cuban  flag  into  the  ground 
beside  the  Union  Jack. 


Armed  with  a  12-gauge  dou- 
ble-barreled shotgun,  Commis- 
sioner Harcourt  Thom|>son, 
ordered  the  invaders  to  let 


It  was  on  Oct.  18.  1956,  that  the 
Cubans  invaded  Cay  Sal,  a  remote  islet 
of  the  British  Bahamas  only  25  miles 
north  of  Varadero  Beach,  Cuba.  British 
officials  passed  ofl  the  invasion  as  an 
"irresponsible  act  of  young  hotheads." 
The  Cuban  Government  (headed  at  the 
time  by  Fulgencio  Batista)  disclaimed 
any  part  of  the  campaign.  The  few 
American  newspapers  which  devoted 
more  than  a  couple  of  paragraphs  to  the 
incident  treated  the  story  as  comic  re- 
lief amid  the  serious  news  that  was 
breaking  that  day. 

Yet  the  proud  invaders  returned  home 
to  receive  heroes'  welcomes  complete 
with   musicians,   confetti   and  tearful 


CAY  SAL0 


0 


Cay  Sal  lies  25  miles  north  of  Cuba. 


The  Conquest 
of  Cay  Sal 


How  a  handful  of  Cubans  challenged  John  Bull  in 


the  Caribbean  but  were  forced  to  retreat  "forthwith." 


speeches.  For  nobody  in  the  world  could 
dispute  the  fact  that  the  Cuban  bandera 
had  flown  for  20  hours  on  Cay  Sal,  or 
that  the  British  Government— by  its  own 
official  admission— had  been  "cognizant 
of  the  possession  of  Cay  Sal  by  Cuban 
nationals." 

On  such  glory  does  the  Latin  soul 
thrive.  Who  can  tell  for  how  many  gen- 
erations wide-eyed  Cuban  youngsters 
will  listen  raptly  to  tales  of  the  great 
military  invasion  while  their  mothers 
prepare  the  daily  frijoles? 

At  the  first  light  of  dawn  that  fateful 
morning,  Cesar  Vega,  a  29-year-old 
businessman,  assumed  new  duties  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition- 
ary force  and  mustered  his  troops  at 
Varadero  Beach.  Dr.  Raiil  Campo,  chief 
of  staff,  called  the  roll:  Diego  Grimany, 
Raul  Hernandez.  Armando  Quin,  Rei- 
naldo  Aguilera,  Rafael  Rapa,  Hugo  Fer- 


nandez and  Jose  Tauler.  The  name  of 
the  10th  invader  was  never  reported. 
Perhaps  he  will  be  honored  in  history  as 
the  Unknown  Soldier  of  the  Cay  Sal 
Campaign. 

All  participants  had  followed  normal 
civilian  pursuits  before  answering  the 
urgent  call  of  "Cuba  si  Limey  no!"  and 
pledging  their  lives  to  reclaim  what  they 
considered  their  country's  rightful  sov- 
ereignty over  Cay  Sal. 

In  precise  military  fashion,  Vega  or- 
dered a  last-minute  armament  check, 
and  Campo  produced  a  venerable  .38 
revolver  which  Vega  had  earlier  en- 
trusted to  his  keeping.  Vega  had  taken 
out  a  license  to  carry  the  pistola,  figuring 
that  since  Cay  Sal  rightfully  belonged  to 
Cuba,  a  Cuban  license  would  be  valid 
there. 

Next  came  a  report  from  the  quarter- 
master;  "Supplies  ready  for  loading. 
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The  invaders  hit  the  beach  and  ran  toward  the  flagpole  screaming  anii-Uriiisli  slogans. 


senor,"  he  said,  fondly  patting  a  huge 
pot  of  anoz  con  polio  and  a  case  of 
Cuban  rum. 

Vega  and  Campo  synchronized 
watches.  Zero  hour  was  near  so  the  de- 
termined band  shouldered  its  supplies 
and  headed  for  the  fishing  dock  where 
the  cruiser  Miss  Take  had  already  been 
chartered  for  the  day.  Capt.  Pedro  Rod- 
riguez swiveled  his  surprised  eyes  back 
and  forth  like  a  spectator  at  a  tennis 
match  as  he  watched  10  men  clamber 
aboard  his  little  fishing  vessel. 

"We  are  going  to  have  10  men  fish- 
ing?" he  asked  in  disbelief. 

"Why  not?"  parried  Vega.  "We  take 
turns." 

Capt.  Rodriguez  shrugged  and  cast 
off  his  mooring  lines.  The  Miss  Take 
wallowed  from  her  berth  and  came  about 
clumsily  until  her  nose  faced  the  open 
sea. 

"Shall  we  go  offshore  and  try  for  the 
marlin?"  asked  the  captain.  "Or  perhaps 
with  so  many  men  we  should  fish  on  the 
bottom,  close  to  shore?" 

"I  think,"  replied  Vega,  running  his 
hand  along  his  wavy  black  hair,  "that  we 


try  the  fishing  around  Cay  Sal." 

"No,  no,"  protested  Rodriguez.  "Cay 
Sal  is  too  far  away,  and  we  have  no 
entry  papers,  and  we  do  not  have  enough 
gasolina,  and  we  .  .  ."  His  voice  trailed 
off  as  he  watched  Campo's  hand  rise  to 
face  level.  Rodriguez  was  staring  down 
the  barrel  of  the  .38. 

"How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take 
to  reach  Cay  Sal?"  Campo  nonchalantly 
asked. 

"I  dunno,  seTwr"  sputtered  Capt. 
Rodriguez,  "but  I  will  give  her  full 
throttle." 

The  25-miIe  journey  was  a  slow  one 
for  the  heavily  loaded  Miss  Take.  As 
the  hours  passed,  tension  gripped  the  in- 
vaders like  an  iron  hand  so  that  they 
tossed  fitfully  in  their  naps  and  could 
scarcely  enjoy  their  sunbathing,  for 
which  some  of  the  men  had  changed  into 
bright  plaid  trunks. 

But  the  moment  of  glory  arrived  at 
last,  and  at  3  p.m.  the  stern  of  the  Miss 
Take  pressed  gently  against  the  sloping 
coral  rocks  of  Cay  Sal  harbor. 

Vega  leaped  off  into  knee-deep  water 
and  raised  his  hands  solemnly  to  receive 


the  Cuban  flag.  Then  he  turned  and  with 
head  held  high,  made  his  way  to  shore 
like  MacArthur  returning  to  the  Philip- 
pines. The  other  men  quickly  followed 
—all  except  Capt.  Rodriguez,  who  col- 
lapsed on  his  bunk  with  a  sharp  cry  of 
"Madre  de  Dies!" 

On  land  the  invasion  force  shook  its 
collective  wet  feet  and  formed  skirmish- 
ing ranks.  With  Vega  heading  the  charge, 
they  dashed  full  speed  for  a  small  gov- 
ernment building  where  the  British  flag 
flapped  atop  an  80-ft.  pole.  As  they  ran 
they  screamed  anti-British  slogans  drip- 
ping with  descriptive  Spanish  profanity. 

Inside  the  building  sat  Commissioner 
Harcourt  Thompson,  the  only  Bahamian 
official  —  or,  for  that  matter,  the  only 
Bahamian  citizen  —  on  the  tiny  island. 
Cay  Sal's  16  other  souls,  all  members 
of  a  Florida  construction  crew,  were  out 
working.  Thompson  was  trying  to  stir 
a  bit  of  breeze  against  his  moist  brow 
with  a  palmetto  fan.  He  began  to  nod. 
A  short  afternoon  nap  would  not  be 
amiss. 

The  commissioner's  chin  was  settling 
slowly  toward  his  chest  when  the  first 
vague  Cuban  cries  could  be  heard  in  the 
distance.  He  snapped  to  attention,  ears 
straining  to  interpret  the  strange  shouts. 
Thompson  did  not  understand  Spanish, 
and  as  the  noise  grew  louder  he  went  to 
the  window  for  a  look. 

The  sight  stumped  him  completely— 
a  herd  of  wild-eyed  Cubans  advancing 
straight  toward  him  and  screaming  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  35) 


A  hero's  ovation  was  given  to  Cesar 
Vega,  hand  upraised,  when  he  returned 
to  Cuba  from  his  conquest  of  Cay  Sal. 
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By  ROBERT  B.  PITKIN 

FRIEND,  COME  ABOARD  and  join  the 
army  of  Legion  membership 
theorists. 

Membership  is  a  subject  that  fasci- 
nates every  organization  in  the  world, 
because  an  organization  without  mem- 
bership is  a  fiction,  and  who  wants  to 
belong  to  a  fiction? 

Yet  "membership"  as  a  subject  of 
study  is  an  elusive  thing.  Everybody 
writes  his  own  ground  rules,  and  we  end 
up  with  as  many  theories  as  a  horse- 
player  can  cook  up. 

Certainly  you  have  your  own  pet  sys- 
tem to  explain  how  to  make  the  Legion 
—  or  any  organization  you  belong  to  — 
grow  or  shrink. 

Would  we  quarrel  with  your  theory? 

Not  us!  All  we  want  to  do  is  put  the 
whole  thing  on  a  scientific  basis,  firmly 
rooted  in  facts  and  figures. 

So? 

So  we  have  here  the  complete  state- 
by-state  membership  figures  of  The 
American  Legion  from  1920  through 
1960. 

These  figures  are  as  good  as  the  Rac- 
ing Form  when  it  comes  to  confusing 
you.  You  have  as  much  right  to  be  con- 
fused in  a  thoroughly  scientific  way  as 
the  next  man,  so  let's  look  at  some  of  the 
numbers  here  on  this  chart. 

The  American  Legion  closed  the  year 
1960,  last  Dec.  31,  with  2,679,225  paid- 
up  members.  This  is  a  little  low  com- 
pared with  other  recent  years,  though  it 
is  roughly  two  million  more  than  at  any 
time  in  the  Twenties,  when  the  Legion 
built  its  national  stature. 

Indeed,  it  was  1931  before  the  Legion 
first  had  one  million  members,  and  it 
was  1939  before  a  million  was  reached 
again. 

Looking  back,  the  biggest  year  in  his- 


tory was  brought  on  by  the 
flood  of  WW2  vets  into  the 
Legion  on  demobilization  — 
in  1946.  Membership  hit 
3.326,556  that  year. 

It  was  a  nice,  big  number 
—  but  strictly  a  phony.  Nearly 
500,000  of  that  gang  never 
became  Legionnaires  at  heart 
and  were  seldom  seen  again  unless  they 
needed  our  help. 

During  most  of  the  years  since,  mem- 
bership has  fluctuated  in  the  2.7  million 
to  2.9  million  range.  That's  down  from 
3.3  million,  but  it  isn't  peanuts. 

Now  then,  do  last  year's  2.68  million 
figures  show  that  we're  growing  or 
shrinking?  Name  your  poison,  gentle- 
men. Whatever  your  theory,  the  figures 
will  fit  it.  Depending  on  what  you  have 
in  mind,  we  are  growing  or  we  are 
shrinking. 

Sadly,  our  older  WWI  and  WWII 
Comrades  are  estimated  to  be  passing 
on  at  a  rate  of  between  40,000  and 
60,000  a  year  (about  3  per  Post  per 
year,  and  going  up) .  There  are  no  exact 
figures  on  this,  but  in  1958,  1959  and 
1960  probably  well  over  100,000  of  our 
beloved  Comrades  joined  Post  Ever- 
lasting. 

During  that  period,  membership  did 
not  drop  100,000.  It  moved  up  and  down 
within  a  range  of  22,000.  It  was,  in 
round  numbers,  2.69  million  in  1958; 
then  up  to  2.70  million  in  1959,  then 
down  to  2.68  million  in  1960. 

It  appears  that  we  gained  about  85,000 
members  in  the  same  three  years  when 
we  lost  at  least  100,000. 

We  have  a  healthy  growth  in  new 
blood  which  the  Old  Man  With  the 
vScythe  turns  into  a  slight  all-over  decline. 

Now  then.  Arc  we  getting  older  or 
younger?  Fielders  choice.  Roughly  ten 
Comrades  lost  in  the  60-80  age  bracket 


Whafs  YOUR 


are  replaced  by  eight-plus  in  the  25-50 
group.  While  each  of  us  gets  older  each 
year,  the  Legionnaire's  average  age  is 
going  down.  We  are  getting  older  and 
younger. 

Are  you  a  Mr.  Sunshine  or  a  Mr. 
Gloom? 

According  to  Mr.  Gloom  (and  facts 
support  him)  all  is  lost  in  the  Legion 
growth  department.  We  can  never,  never, 
never  equal  those  1946  figures  again. 
Then,  our  rolls  were  stuffed  with  about 
a  half-million  fellows  who  dropped  out 
before  they  ever  found  what  the  score 
was.  How  can  we  come  close  to  that 
again  when  we  are  fighting  off  a  rising 
mortality  rate? 

Mr.  Gloom's  proof  is  short  and  sweet. 
In  38  out  of  58  states  and  other  Depart- 
ments of  the  Legion,  the  chart  shows 
that  you  go  back  to  1946  or  1947  for 
their  all-time  membership  record.  You 
can't  beat  facts,  says  Mr.  G. 

Mr.  Sunshine,  radiating  good  cheer, 
agrees  that  facts  tell  all.  Indeed,  he 
smiles,  were  it  true  that  the  1946-47 
figures  are  unbeatable,  then  every  De- 
partment would  have  to  look  back  to 
that  magic  era  for  its  biggest  member- 
ship. 

But  last  year  alone,  he  points  out  (go- 
ing to  the  chart)  no  less  than  six  Depart- 
ments of  the  Legion  had  more  members 
than  in  1 946  or  at  any  other  time  in  their 
history.  They  were  evenly  divided  be- 
tween overseas  and  homefront  Depart- 
ments, to  wit:  Minnesota,  North  Dakota 
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These  figures  can  be  more  fun  than  the  Racing  Form 


and  South  Dakota  here  in  the  States,  and 
Italy,  Mexico  and  the  Philippines  abroad. 

The  '"impossible",  says  Mr.  Sunshine, 
showing  all  his  teeth,  cannot  be  some- 
thing that  has  actually  been  done  by 
almost  exactly  one-third  of  the  Depart- 
ments. Running  his  fingers  down  the 
chart  he  points  out  no  less  than  19  De- 
partments of  The  American  Legion  that 
have  beaten  the  inflated  1946  figures  in 
one  or  more  of  the  eleven  "normal" 
years  of  1950-1960. 

They  are:  Alaska,  once;  Arizona, 
eight  times;  Canada,  three  times;  Colo- 
rado, six  times;  Georgia,  twice;  Italy, 
eleven  times;  Louisiana,  nine  times: 
Kansas,  three  times;  Mexico,  eleven 
times;  Minnesota,  eight  times;  Montana, 
once;  New  Mexico,  nine  times;  North 
Dakota,  nine  times;  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  six  times;  Philippines,  eleven 
times;  Puerto  Rico,  once;  South  Dakota, 
six  times;  Vermont,  three  times  and 
Wyoming,  eleven  times. 

Last  year  alone,  he  beams,  when  Mr. 
Gloom  thought  the  trend  was  down,  no 
less  than  26  (or  nearly  half)  of  the  De- 
partments showed  growth.  See,  says 
Sunshine,  besides  the  six  Departments 
that  hung  up  all-time  records  in  1960, 
twenty  others  were  bigger  last  year  than 
at  any  time  in  from  two  to  sixteen  years. 


He  ticks  off  Canada,  highest  since 
1944  (but  tied  with  1953  );  France,  high- 
est since  1946;  Florida  and  Mississippi, 
highest  since  1947;  Rhode  Island,  high- 
est since  1948;  Kansas,  highest  since 
1953;  New  Jersey,  highest  since  1955; 
Arizona,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  high- 
est since  1956;  Alabama,  District  of 
Columbia.  Massachusetts.  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Vermont  and  Virginia,  high- 
est since  1957;  and  Maine,  Nevada  and 
Wisconsin,  all  ahead  of  1959. 

The  facts  seem  to  support  either  Mr. 
G.  or  Mr.  S.  Are  we  going  up  or  down? 
You  have  to  ask:  "Where?" 

Now  get  out  your  pencil  and  look  for 
clues  that  will  explain  how  so  many 
Departments  have  been  beating  both  the 
mortality  rate  and  the  "impossible"  1946 
figures.  Do  it  in  any  way  that  fits  what- 
ever theory  you  support. 

Suppose  you  scratch  oft"  Arizona's  in- 
creases as  wierdies  that  are  really  due  to 
the  influx  of  veterans  from  elsewhere 
into  Arizona,  not  to  any  virtue  of  Ari- 
zona's Legion?  Go  ahead,  if  you  want. 
But  make  it  tally  with  diminishing  mem- 
bership in  California,  where  a  similar 
growth  of  total  veteran  population  has 
been  going  on.  And  while  you're  at  it, 
make  the  whole  theory  jell  with  the  rec- 
ord of  North  Dakota.  There,  the  Legion 


has  busted  its  old  records  year  after  year 
in  the  face  of  a  steadily  declining  total 
veteran  population.  Crazy,  man. 

But  here's  something  that  looks  solid! 
1  ho  big.  dense-population  states  seem 
to  be  largely  missing  from  the  growth 
department.  Hah!  Maybe  there's  some 
mysterious  force  that  dictates  an  ines- 
capable decline  for  them  ~  the  com- 
peting attractions  of  urban  areas,  etc. 

Good  theory.  While  you  work  it  out 
in  detail,  take  account  of  New  Jersey's 
five-year  high;  Rhode  Island's  fourteen- 
year  high;  and  Massachusetts"  and  D.C.'s 
three-year  highs  —  all  set  in  1960.  These 
are,  precisely,  the  four  most  densely 
populated  major  divisions  of  continental 
United  States. 

Well,  then  West  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky  and  other  "depressed" 
areas  are  missing  from  the  1960  growth 
squad.  Maybe  there's  some  rule  that 
hard  times  make  the  Legion  shrink. 

While  you  jot  that  down,  work  in 
Michigan's  three-year  high  in  1960,  and 
the  general  fact  that  through  most  of  the 
Great  Depression  the  Legion  was  bigger 
than  at  any  time  in  the  Roaring  Twen- 
ties. Average  annual  membership  in  the 
boom  Twenties  -  723.919.  in  the  bust 
Thirties  -  925.488,  or  about  29% 
higher. 

Are  you  one  of  those  who  predicted 
that  Southern  l.egionnaiies  v\\)ukl  take 
their  ball  and  bat  and  go  home  because 
of  the  Legion's  stanii  against  the  40&8's 
adherence  to  race  legislation?  Some  not- 
so-good  Americans  rubbed  their  hands 
at  the  prospect  of  this  busting  the  Legion 
up.  They  forgot  Inzer's  Law.  It  was  the 
.Southern  clergyman,  the  late  Rev.  John 
W.  Inzer,  who  long  ago  laid  down  the 
rule  that  Legionnaires  might  fall  out 
over  sectional  issues  but  wouldn't  fall 
apart.  We  may  have  local  differences, 
(Coiiliniied  on  page  42) 
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idr  llic  ))ian  ti'ith  an  interest  in  the  great  outdoors. 


FOR  FISHING  EMERGENCIES,  A.  E. 

Kinsc>-,  of  Arkansas  (^ir> ,  Kans.,  tarries  20 
feet  of  '/4-in.  rope  w  ith  liim.  This  goes  into 
his  tackle  box  so  if  a  nonsw  immer  falls  into 
deep  water  he  can  toss  him  a  line  and  get 
liim  safely  to  shore.  "It  lias  happened  once 
alrcadx  ."  he  sa\"s. 


ONLY  90  MINUTES  from  Times  Square 
an  ultra-modern  "shooter's  dream  range" 
has  been  opened  to  cater  to  metropoli- 
tan New  York  riflemen  and  handgunners. 
Located  in  Lincoln  Park,  N.  J.,  National 
Target  Ranges,  Inc.,  has  two  75-ft.  in- 
door ranges,  the  larger  of  which  has  20 
firing  points,  each  with  its  own  electric 
target  carrier.  Facilities  for  law  enforce- 
ment training,  and  "running  deer"  and 
"rabbit"  targets  arc  also  available.  The 
smaller  range  has  four  combat  training 
courses  primarily  for  police  training.  The 
range  was  designed  by  AVilliam  B.  Ross- 
nagel,  who  did  tlie  electronic  design  work 
at  the  FBI  Academy  Pistol  Range  at  Quan- 
tico,  V^i.  Other  ranges  of  this  type  are  said 
to  be  contemplated  elsewhere  to  form  a 
national  chain. 


TO  LOCATE  LOST  ARROWS,  Bill  Cas- 
sel,  of  Palmyra,  Pa.,  offers  a  suggestion  to 
archers  that  makes  sense.  Paint  the  upper 
part  of  y^our  arrows  with  luminous  paint. 
If  any  of  them  get  awa>-  from  you,  merely 
come  back  after  dark  and  you  can  find 
them  w  ithout  trouble. 

A  SUBMERSIBLE  LIGHT  which  w  ill  help 
you  find  articles  lost  in  the  water  can  be 
easily  made,  says  Mrs.  F.  W.  Roseberg,  of 
Isle,  Minn.  All  you  have  to  do  is  put  a 
flashligin  in  a  fruit  iar,  screw  the  lid  on 
tight  and  lower  the  iar  into  the  water. 


A  GOOD  CROP  OF  WORMS  can  be 

harvested  if  you  vibrate  them  to  the  sur- 
face, says  Richard  Derrickson,  of  Alexan- 
dria, \"a.  \^ibrations  are  supplied  by  a 
length  of  aluminum  sheeting  which  you  in- 
sert in  the  ground  where  you  believe  the 
worms  to  be.  By  hitting  the  sides  you 
transmit  the  vibrations  underground  and 
stir  'em  up. 

SALT-WATER  FISHERMEN  will  be  in- 
terested in  a  new  Langley  reel  which  has 
the  world's  fastest  retrieve  and  dual-speed 
transmission  to  provide  versatility.  The 
swift  6  to  1  retrieve  makes  possible  lively 
jig  or  plug  action  while  the  powerful  3  to 
1  permits  playing  and  landing  fish  safel>-. 
The  unique  reel,  with  built-in  gear  shift, 
lias  free  spool  and  fingertip  control.  Called 
the  444-A  Dyna-matic,  it  sells  for  3545. 


WHEELBARROW  REPLACEMENT 

\\  heels  make  it  easy  to  move  a  row  boat 
around  the  beach  and  into  the  water,  ac- 
cording to  Ken  .Murray',  of  Colon,  Mich. 
.\  pair  of  8-in.  wheels  with  puncture-proof 
tires  and  a  4-ft.  length  of  steel  axle  can  be 
bought  for  about  S3,  and  this  gives  you  an 
improvised  trailer.  You  merely  slip  the 
wheels  on  the  axle  and  the  axle  under- 
neath the  boat,  and  you're  ready  to  move. 

A  FIRST  AID  REMINDER  comes  from 
Kicky  .Morat  of  Concord,  Calif.,  who  sug- 
gests that  in  snake  country  a  person  carry 
more  than  one  set  of  suction  cups  in  his 
snake-bite  kit.  The  more  suction  that  can 
be  applied  the  better  the  victim's  chances. 
I  C.ovtimied  on  page  SI  I 


A  PACK  OF  CIGARETTES  can  keep  y  ou 
from  getting  into  trouble  with  a  fish 
w  arden.  .Mrs.  Edw  ard  W.  Larscn,  of  Lud- 
ington,  Mich.,  suggests  that  they  be  used 
as  rulers  to  tell  you  just  how  long  the  fish 
is  thiit  you'xe  caught.  A  standard-size 
cigarette  is  2  4  in.  long;  a  king-size  cigarette, 
3  '  4  in.  Thus  an  8-iii.  fish  will  scale  three 
standard  cigarettes,  with  a  quarter-in.  (of^ 
cigarette  )  left  o\  er. 

CIVIL  WAR  BUFFS  w  ill  get  a  good  re- 
turn on  a  iOc  inx  estmcnt  in  a  new  booklet 
entitled  "Ci\  il  ^^  ar  Small  .\rms"  available 
from  the  National  Rifle  .Association.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated,  it  describes  many  of  the 
handguns  and  shoulder  weapons  used  on 
both  sides  during  the  war.  It  also  gives  a 
lot  of  background  information  about  pro- 
liuction  of  these  weapons  and  their  cost. 
I'or  further  information  write  the  NRA  at 
1600  Rhode  Island  A\c.,  A\'asliin£iton  6, 
DC. 

FOR  CAMPERS,  here  is  an  idea  from 
Michael  Tinsley,  of  Paragrould,  .'^rk.  To 
w  aterproof  his  tent,  Michael  carries  a  bar 
of  beesw  ax  w  ith  him,  and  w  hen  the  tent  is 
well  pitched  (and  ilry  )  he  rubs  the  beeswax 
o\  er  the  entire  surface.  The  sun  melts  it  into 
the  fibers  making  it  tiioroughly  w  aterproof. 

A  JEWELERS  CLOTH  w  ill  add  years  to 
the  life  of  a  fishing  reel,  particularly  one 
used  for  salt-water  fishing.  That  is  the 
opinion  of  Gordon  R>  an,  of  Santa  .Monica, 
(;alif.,  who  recommends  the  use  of  such 
a  cloth  if  you  don't  ha\  e  the  time  or  facili- 
ties to  wash  reels  in  fresh  water  after 
they've  been  used.  The  cloth  removes 
corrosive  materials  and  thus  prevents 
damage. 


MINIATURE  TRAPSHOOTING,  with 
everything  scaled  down  including  the  price, 
is  offered  by  O.  F.  .Mossberg  &  Sons,  in 
their  Targo  .22  caliber  smootiiborc  guns 
which  come  complete  with  e\erything 
needed  for  trapshooting  —  a  hand  trap  for 
the  2^4  in.  clay  targets,  and  a  target  carrier. 
But  the  Targo  has  another  unusual  feature, 
an  adapter  which,  when  screwed  into  the 
muzzle,  makes  it  serve  as  a  rifle  of  astonish- 
ing accuracy .  Further  increasing  its  versa- 
tility is  a  clip  which  can  be  adjusted  to 
handle  .22  shorts,  longs  or  long  rifles.  Tw  o 
Targos  are  a\  ailable,  the  Model  340TR,  a 
7-shot  bolt  action,  selling  for  S39.9.5;  and 
the  320TR,  a  single-shot  model,  selling  for 
$29.95.  Prices  include  the  hand  trap  and 
target  carrier.  In  addition,  Alossberg  is 
offering  a  spring  trap  which  can  be  used 
on  a  base  for  stationary  use  or  clamped  to 
the  rifle  barrel  so  you  can  throw  your  ow  11 
clay  pigeons  and  then  shoot  at  them.  Price 
of  the  trap  is  $14.95.  Details  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Mossberg,  at  New  Ha\en. 
Conn. 

GOOD  PROTECTION  for  an  (>uti>oard 
motor  can  be  gi\  en  w  ith  a  I'lit  gun,  accord- 
ing to  1'..  iM.  X'alentine,  of  Sanford,  .Mich. 
iMix  oil  and  gasoline  and  spray  the  motor,  in- 
side and  out.Wiien  the  gas  evaporates,  a  thin 
film  of  oil  w  ill  be  left  to  provide  protection. 
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A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


SPECIAL  VETS  INSURANCE  DIVIDEND 
ORDERED  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY: 

A  special  dividend  on  veterans*  life 
insurance  has  been  ordered  by  President 
Kennedy. . .  It  will  total  about  $230,000,000  ; 
will  average  about  $46  per  policyholder 
(but  vary  widely  according  to  the  insurance 
held)  ;  will  be  shared  in  by  about  5,000,000 
vets  who  hold  WWl  (K)  policies  or  WW2  (V) 
policies,  and  first  checks  will  go  out 
about  July  l...Sum  comes  from  the 
"contingency"  reserve,  is  considered  a 
"safe"  part  of  it  that  normally  would  have 
been  distributed  more  gradually .. .Dividend 
is  in  addition  to  regular  1961  dividend, 
already  paid... All  eligible  vets  will  get 
it  in  cash,  even  those  who  have  instructed 
VA  to  hold  their  regular  dividends  for  them. 

THIS  MAGAZINE  WILL  DROP 
OUTFIT  REUNION  NOTICES: 

Publication  of  "Outfit  Reunion"  notices 
in  this  magazine  will  be  suspended  indef  i- 
nitely. . .None  will  appear  after  next 
September's  issue,  while  most  of  those  for 
earlier  issues  are  already  at  hand... 
Restoration  of  "Outfit  Reunion"  notices  at 
a  future  date  will  have  a  high  priority, 
if  a  current  review  of  policies  of  this 
magazine  leads  to  conditions  permitting 
their  resumption, 

WHY  NEW  VETS  BENEFIT  LAWS 
SEEM  TO  HAVE  NO  END: 

A  reader's  question  deserves  a  rather 
long  answer,  which  "Newsletter"  thinks 
you'll  find  interesting: 

Q.  The  Legion  has  been  drafting  vet 
benefit  laws  for  42  years  now. .. Congress 
has  done  a  lot. .  .Yet  we  seek  at  least  22  new 
things  in  vets  benefits  this  year... Can 
you  explain  why  there  seems  no  end  to  what 
we  ask? 

A.  Many  factors  require  constant 
action. .  .Will  eleven  do? 

1.  The  rigidity  of  law^  Example:  vets' 
and  widows'  pensions  and  compensation 
rates  set  25  years  ago  could  not  serve  their 
original  purpose  without  frequent 
updating.  Need  we  explain  inflation? 


2.  The  evolution  of  law.  Law  is  not  an 
exact  science .. .Experience  in  how  a  law 
serves  its  intended  purpose  may  call  for 
changes  in  the  law  year  after  year  to  do 
better  what  was  desired  from  the  start: 
...Example:  The  WW2  GI  Bill  gave  colleges 
control  of  students'  U.S.  aid  funds,  it 
being  thought  the  students  might  squander 
it... But  even  the  best  colleges  then  sold 
students  an  extravagance  of  books  and 
supplies  courtesy  of  Uncle  Sam... So  the 
Korea  GI  Bill  gave  the  students  control  of 
the  money... They  spent  it  more  wisely. 

3.  The  complexity  of  life  :  . . .The 
wisest  lawgivers  cannot  devise  laws  that 
foresee  all  human  circumstances ...  The 
Legion,  dealing  with  human  beings,  forever 
discovers  complex  human  problems  which 
confound  the  intent  of  existing  law... 
Example:  a  vet  totally  blinded  by  war 
service  gets  more  compensation  than  one 
blinded  in  one  eye  by  war  . .  .Fair  enough,  it 
seems. .  .But  a  vet  who  loses  one  eye  by  war, 
then  the  other  in  an  industrial  accident, 
is  now  totally  blind  because  he  lost  the 
first  eye  in  war... There  are  49  such  cases 
known... The  Legion,  this  year,  is  asking 
Congress  to  give  them  compensation  for 
total  blindness ...  Though  they  lost  but  one 
eye  in  war,  they  are  totally  blind  because 
of  that... Such  complexities  are  without 
end,  and  many  are  far  more  intricate 

and  unforeseeable. 

4.  Unreal  assumptions  of  law.  Not  all 
people  are  all-wise,  but  law  expects  them 
to  be... The  Legion,  in  contact  with  people, 
often  asks  for  amendment  to  laws  because 
people  entitled  to  their  benefits  did  not, 
and  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to, 
have  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  benefit 
from  them  in  time .. .Example  :  Very  young 
men  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  life 
insurance,  especially  if  they  have  no 
dependents ...  In  WW2,  large  numbers  of  very 
young  servicemen  did  not  keep  their  gov't 
insurance,  while  the  older  men  clung  to 
it... Without  warning,  in  1951,  the  gov't 
cancelled  the  right  to  reinstate  it... This 
year  the  Legion  asks  Congress  to  reopen 
WW2  insurance  for  a  limited  time,  so  that 
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WW2  men  now  older  and  wiser  may  avail 
themselves  of  a  benefit  which  their  youth, 
when  drafted,  prevented  them  from 
appreciating. 

5 .  Miscarriages  of  law  due  to  acts  of 
the  gov' t . . .Acts  of  the  gov't  itself 
sometimes  deprive  people  of  rights  intended 
for  them  by  existing  law... Then  the  Legion 
may  seek  redress  by  new  law... This  is 
another  reason  why  the  Legion  seeks 
reopening  of  WW2  life  insurance ...  In 
1946-47-48  the  Veterans  Administration 
could  not  administer  the  insurance  properly 
. . .Many  of  the  policies  were  dropped 
because  the  gov't  destroyed  confidence 
(unavoidably)  in  their  administration... 
The  insurance  is  now  well-administered,  and 
those  driven  out  of  it  by  the  gov't  are 
entitled  to  another  shot  at  it,  says 

the  Legion. 

6.  Experiments  of  the  gov '  t .  On  its 
own  initiative,  the  Congress  last  year 
completely  revised  vets  pension  laws,  and 
made  known  certain  benefits  expected  from 
the  revision. .. Ten  months  experience  shows 
that  the  new  law  is  not  producing  some  of 
the  expected  results .. .Many  of  the 
Legion's  vet  benefit  mandates  this  year 
call  for  amendments  to  the  new  pension  law 
based  on  its  weaknesses  in  operation. 

7.  Narrow  interpretations :  No  matter 
how  old  a  law  is,  you  never  know  when  an 
administering  bureau  or  a  court  will 
suddenly  give  it  a  meaning  or  limitation 
which  the  Legion  is  sure  Congress  never 
intended. . .Example  :  A  gov't  agency  once 
denied  a  death  benefit  to  the  widow  of  a 
warrant  officer  who  was  killed  in  Korea 
because  the  law  granted  the  benefit  to 
widows  of  "officers  and  enlisted  men." 

. . . A  warrant  officer  isn't  either  an  officer 
or  an  enlisted  man,  so  out  with  you,  the 
bureau  told  the  widow. 

The  Legion  appealed  that  one,  and  won 
it  for  the  widow  (and  all  other  warrant 
officers'  widows)  without  seeking  new  law 
...But  when  appeals  of  similar  narrow 
bureaucracy  fail,  the  Legion  may  ask 
Congress  to  spell  out  what  it  meant  all 
along  in  unmistakable  language ...  There ' s 
no  time  limit  on  the  imagination  of  some 
bureaucrats,  so  there's  no  time  limit  on 
the  Legion's  responses. 

8.  Changing  human  circumstances ;  Vets 
programs  designed  in  1920  or  1945  don't 
necessarily  fit  1961... Basic  philosophy 
forever  needs  new  law  as  human  conditions 
change. . .Example  :  WWl  patients  in  VA 
hospitals  today  present  different  medical 
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problems  than  they  did  25  years  ago,  due  to 
the  complications  of  age... Among  current 
Legion  mandates  are  items  for  new  law  to 
help  VA  to  adapt  to  the  medical  problems  of 
an  increasing  percentage  of  older  patients. 

9 .  Practices  that  time  makes  unj ust : 
When  the  Army  told  a  fellow  in  1947  to  refund 
an  overpayment  made  to  him  by  the  Army  in 
1945,  that  may  have  been  fair  enough... But 
when,  in  1961,  the  Army  asks  a  fellow  to 
refund  an  overpayment  made  to  him  by  Army 
error  16  years  ago,  that  can  be  unreasonable 
. . . One  of  the  Legion' s  mandates  this  year 
calls  for  reasonable  and  humane  limits  on 
the  Armed  Forces'  demands  for  retribution 
for  their  own  errors  made  long  ago. 

10.  Government  trickery;  Sometimes  an 
agency  smooth-talks  Congress  into  passing 
a  law  that  has  an  ace  up  its  sleeve. .  .By  a 
law  urged  on  Congress  to  solve  one  agency's 
problems,  certain  men  being  released  from 
service  are  offered  a  lump-sum  payment  which, 
if  accepted, bars  payment  of  VA  disability 
compensation. .. This  "Newsletter"called  it 
an  unworthy  offer  when  passed. .  .Young  vets, 
flashed  some  quick  change  by  Uncle  Sam,  fell 
for  the  con  game,  and  took  a  small  settlement 
for  their  military  disabilities. . .Among 
them,  some  were  more  disabled  than  they 
knew,  but  had  already  been  tempted  by  Uncle 
to  sell  cheaply  their  right  to  compensation, 
so  badly  needed  as  their  disabilities 

got  worse. .  .This  year  the  Legion  is  asking 
an  end  to  that ,  which  takes  advantage  of 
the  lack  of  experience  of  young  dischargees 
with  the  prognosis  of  many  types  of  military 
disabilities. 

11.  Not  new ;  Sometimes  a  "current" 
Legion  vets'  benefit  mandate  is  not  a  "new" 
request  at  all,  but  one  whose  equity  is 
clear,  yet  has  been  unsuccessfully  sought 
year  after  year .. .Example  :  For  fifteen 
years  the  Legion  sought  pensions  for  WW2  and 
Korea  widows  on  the  same  basis  as  those 
paid  WWl  widows,  before  they  became  avail- 
able last  year. .  .And  year  after  year  after 
year  after  year  the  Legion  has  asked  that 
National  Cemeteries  be  brought  up  to  date  in 
capacity. . .Action  to  date?. . .Zero. 

Summary ;  The  Legion  deals  with  law  as 
it  effects  problems  on  the  human  level... 
What  it  seeks  is  based  on  evpr-shif ting 
human  problems  and  circumstances .. .Neither 
Congress  nor  the  Legion  is  ever  apt  to  have 
found  that  it  has  done  its  work  so  well  that 
there's  nothing  more  to  do... If  the 
Legion  ever  quits  trying  to  keep  the  vets 
laws  up  to  date,  that'll  be  the  time  to 
ask  questions. 


NEWS  f^^^ 


merican  Legion 

and  Veterans'  Affairs 


NY  Boy  Adds  Legion  Oratorical 
Championship  To  His  Laurels 


Robert  J.  O'Comiell,  17,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  won  Tlie  American  Legion's  Na- 
tional Oratorical  Contest  (and  the 
$4,000  college  scholarship  that  goes  with 
it)  at  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  April  20. 

Competing  against  three  other  re- 
gional winners,  O'Connell,  a  St.  Helena 
High  School  (in  the  Bronx)  senior,  hyp- 
notized his  audience  of  some  700  East 
Hartford  High  School  students,  Legion- 
naires and  friends,  with  his  symbolic 
address  on  "The  Fortieth  Man"  (the 
one  who  never  signed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States). 

"He's  there  to  give  that  Constitution 
a  little  boost  or  a  shove  in  the  right  di- 
rection," said  O'Connell.  "There  are  onh 
39  names  on  that  paper  and  ever>'  other 
American,  including  you  and  me,  must 
be  content  to  be  remembered  solely  as 
the  Fortieth  Man." 


Winning  this  $4,()()0  scholarship  now 
makes  a  total  of  $7,500  in  Legion 
scholarships  won  by  O'Connell  in  the 
past  two  years.  In  I960,  he  won  2nd 
place  in  the  New  York  Department 
Oratorical  finals  and  a  $1,000  scholar- 
ship. This  year,  he  captured  first  place 
in  the  New  York  State  finals,  and  another 
$2,500  scholarship. 

But  the  Legion  scholarships  are  not 
all  that  he's  won  during  his  four  years 
at  St.  Helena  High.  Listen  to  these  ac- 
complishments: He  had  previously 
earned  an  academic  scholarship  to  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  an  academic 
scholarship  to  Fordham  University,  two 
scholarships  to  lona  College  (one  for 
academics  and  one  for  speech)  and  a 
partial  scholarship  (for  academics)  to 
Georgetown  University. 

With  all  these  choices  available  to 


him,  O'Connell  phuis  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  and  major  in  law 
and  political  science. 

One  of  the  happiest  individuals  after 
the  name  of  the  winner  was  announced 
was  Brother  Stephan  Luke,  F.M.S.,  in- 
structor at  St.  Helena's  and  O'CJonnell's 
speech  coach  for  the  i)ast  four  years. 

Speech  activities  have  not  been  the 
champ's  only  interest  at  St.  Helena's. 
He  is  also  co-president  of  the  Student 
Council,  vice  president  of  the  .senior 
class,  president  of  the  Forum  (Speech 
Club),  news  editor  of  the  school  paper 
"Cross  Crown"  and  a  participant  in  in- 
tramural sports,  the  public  relations  club 
and  the  school  dramatic  club. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  O'Con- 
nell, he  was  co-sponsored  in  the  Legion 
oratorical  contests  this  year  by  Isaac 
Gimbel  Memorial  Post  1206,  Mitchell 
Royal  Post  1095,  Alfred  Wilson  Post 
688  and  Samuel  H.  Young  Post  620. 

What  does  he  think  of  The  American 
Legion?  "Naturally  I'm  proud  and  ap- 
preciative of  this  great  organization  that 
has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  now 


ORATORICAL  CONTEST  AND  WINNERS 


1st— Robert  J.  O'Clonnell 
New  \'ork 


3rd— John  Carroll  Quinn 
South  Dakota 


2nd-John  T.  Cox.  Jr. 
Louisiana 


4th— Alexander  H.  Gordon 
Arizona 


ORATORICAL  PHOTOS  BY  ALEXANDRO 
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pursue  my  college  education  and  life 
goals.  The  American  Legion  and  wliat 
it  stands  for,  is  first-rate  in  my  book." 
Keen  Competition 
Winning  top  honors  in  the  contest 
finals  was  not  as  easy  for  O'Connell  as  it 
sounds.  He  had  some  stiff  competition 
from  three  other  sectional  finalists.  .  .  . 
John  Thomas  Cox,  Jr.  of  Springhill,  La., 
John  Carroll  Quinn  of  Rapid  City,  S.D., 
and  Alexander  H.  Gordon,  II  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.  These  three  boys  had  survived  the 
elimination  contests  of  their  respective 
states,  regions  and  sections  before  meet- 
ing with  O'Connell  in  East  Hartford. 
All  three,  each  with  outstanding  high 
school  backgrounds,  were  worthy  op- 
ponents. 

Cox,  an  18-year  old  senior  at  Spring- 
hill  High  School  (sponsored  by  Banks- 


LEGIONNAIRE  Charles  E.  Hart  presents 
winner  O'Connell  with  $4,000  scholarship. 


Strong  Post  166)  won  the  second  place 
award  and  a  $2,.5()()  scholarsliip.  Quinn, 
a  17-ycar  old  senior  at  llapid  City  High 
School  (sponsored  by  Rapid  City  Post 
22)  won  third  place  honors  and  a  $1, ()()() 
scholarship.  Gordon,  16-year-old  junior 
(and  the  youngest  contestant)  at  Tuc- 
son High  School  (sponsored  by  Morgan- 
McDcrmott  Post  7)  won  fourth  place 
and  a  $.500  scholarship. 

Remington  Rand  Awards 

This  year,  in  addition  to  the  scholar- 
ship awards  from  the  Legion,  each  of 
the  four  contestants  received  a  bonus 
award  —  the  very  latest  in  ultra-modern 
portable  typewriters  —  from  the  Rem- 
ington Rand  Division  of  Sperry  Rand 
( Corporation. 

Many  Scholarships 

In  its  24  years  of  existence.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Oratorical  Program  has 
awarded  $162,000  (including  this  year) 
in  college  scholarships.  Started  in  1938 
as  a  national  program.  Legion  posts 
around  the  coimtry  now  sponsor  some 
350,000  youthful  orators  annually  in 
elinn'nation  contests. 

From  its  humble  beginning  the  first 


year  with  4,000  contestants,  it  is  now 
safely  estimated  that  a  total  of  o\er 
5,50(),()()()  youthful  orators  have  com- 
peted in  the  first  round. 

Where  are  some  of  the  winners  of 
former  years  now?  Dan  McCall  of 
Modesto,  Calif.  (1957  winner)  is  now 
at  Stanford  University  in  Connecticut; 
Reed  M.  Stewart  of  Brazil,  Ind.  (1958 
winner)  attends  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Roger  Majak 
of  Lansing,  111.  (1959  winner)  attends 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111., 
and  last  year's  winner,  Lanny  D.  Unruh 
of  Newton,  Kansas,  attends  Phillips  Uni- 
versity, Enid,  Okla. 

Of  the  16  winners  (1st,  2nd,  3rd  and 
4th  place)  these  past  four  years,  14  are 
now  attending  colleges  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  one  is  still  in  high  school 
and  another  is  not  yet  in  college. 

The  1941  contest  winner,  Frank 
Church,  Jr.,  of  Boise,  Idaho  is  now  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  that  state. 

The  Local  Scene 

Naturally  the  success  of  this  American 
Legion  program  depends  on  a  large 
part  (as  do  the  other  Legion  programs) 
on  the  interest  and  dedication  of  local 
post  members. 

An  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  father  and 
son  team,  Charles  E.  Hart  (WWl  vet) 
and  Donald  G.  Hart  (WW2  vet),  both 
members  of  the  hosting  Post  77,  took 
charge  of  the  1961  finals. 

The  senior  Hart  is  chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  American  Legion  Oratorical 
Committee  and  was  the  Legion's  na- 
tional representative  on  the  scene  for 
this  year's  contest.  His  son,  a  former  star 


J.  P.  TURNER  (center)  of  Remington 
Hand    ga\e    tlie    boys    new  typewriters. 


athlete  of  East  Hartford  High,  is  the 
local  oratorical  committee  chairman  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  local  arrange- 
ments for  the  finals. 

After  it  was  all  over,  the  senior  Hart 
sighed  with  relief,  "Now,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  week,  I  can  get  some  sleep." 

"Me  too,  "  chimed  in  yonng  Donald. 


Jfn  iMetttnrtattt 

How  art!  F.  Anderson 

Without  trial  or  defense,  Howard  F. 
Anderson,  41,  was  killed  by  a  commu- 
nist firing  squad  in  Pinar  Del  Rio,  Cuba, 
in  the  morning  of  April  19,  along  with 
one  other  American  and  seven  Cubans. 

Howard  Anderson  had  been  Com- 
mander of  Havana  Post  1,  American 
Legion,  before  it  was  dissolved  b\'  the 
communist  Castro  regime.  His  execution 
was  protested  by  the  U.S.  goN  crnment  as 
a  violation  of  "the  elementary  standards 
of  justice  practiced  by  civilized  nations." 

Anderson  left  a  widow,  Dorothy,  and 
four  children,  whom  he  had  moved  to 


AP  WIREPHOTOS 


THE  ANDERSON'S,  Howard  and  wiie, 
Dorothy,  had  seen  happier  days  in  Cuba  be- 
fore the  Castro  regime  took  o\  er  —  and 
ended  Howard's  life  by  a  firing  squad. 


Florida  for  safety,  before  returning  to 
Cuba  nine  months  ago  to  continue  to 
operate  his  chain  of  auto  service  stations 
there. 

Anderson,  a  nati\  e  of  Yakima,  Wash- 
ington, met  his  wife— daughter  of  Amer- 
ican parents  living  in  Cuba  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Stauber)— while  serv- 
ing in  Cuba  as  a  petty  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  WW2.  Out  of  the  Navy  in  1947, 
Anderson  returned  to  Cuba,  where  he 
became  a  partner  of  his  late  father-in- 
law  in  the  filling  station  business. 

He  spent  last  Christmas  with  his  fam- 
ily in  Miami.  On  March  16  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  Havana,  and  remained  so 
until  his  hasty  execution  April  19. 

According  to  his  widow,  Anderson 
minded  his  own  business  and  ne\  er  acted 
against  the  Castro  regime.  "I  knew  he 
was  innocent,"  she  said,  "and  I  appealed 
to  everyone.  But  Castro  ignored  me.  We 
loved  Cuba  and  its  people  and  ne\'er 
thought  of  leaving  there." 

On  Sunday,  April  23,  the  Legion 
bvnied  its  dead— tliough  there  was  no 
body— at  Harvey  Seeds  Post  29,  in  Miami. 

Legion  memorial  services,  requested 
by   Mrs.   Anderson   of   Florida's  10th 
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American  Legion  District,  grew  oxer- 
night  into  a  massive  demonstration  of 
sympatliy  for  her,  of  respect  for  Howard 
Anderson,  and  of  dedication  to  Ameri- 
can freedom. 

National  Commander  William  R. 
Burke  cut  short  a  \  isit  to  New  York  state 
to  fly  to  Miami  and  lead  the  ser\  ices  — 
attended  by  2,500  Legionnaires. 

Memorial  wreaths  were  wired  to  Mi- 
ami from  American  Legion  departments 
and  posts  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
messages  also  poured  in  from  Congress- 
men, government  officials  and  other  s\  ni- 
pathizers. 

In  his  memorial  address,  Commander 
Burke  asserted  that  the  death  of  Howard 
Anderson  "reiterates  for  us  why  a  na- 
tional con\  ention  of  The  American  Le- 
gion just  six  months  ago  had  stated  that 
the  elimination  of  a  So\iet  bastion  90 
miles  from  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  must  be  achieved  by  whatexer 
means  necessary  —  sanctions,  embargoes 
or  military  action." 

Commander  Burke  pledged  that  The 
American  Legion  and  the  American  peo- 
ple would  support  President  John  F. 
Kenned>-  in  whatever  action  he  found 
necessary,  and  urged  that,  should  a  pro- 
xisional  government  be  established  in 
Cuba,  it  should  receive  immediate  rec- 
ognition by  the  United  States  and  all 
assistance  needed  to  maintain  it. 

Following  the  services,  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, calm  but  grief-stricken,  thanked  the 
Legion  Commander  for  expressing  to 
the  nation  the  thoughts  which  she  and 
her  husband  had  shared. 

One  of  the  participants  in  the  45-min- 
ute  ceremony  was  Manny  G.  Farr,  a 
former  member  of  Havana  Post,  who, 
along  with  twenty  other  Americans  and 
Cubans,  had  made  a  daring  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  snatch  Anderson  from 
his  jailers  on  the  veiy  morning  of  his 
execution. 

Farr  is  now  commander  of  Cuban 
\' eterans  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
Post  286,  American  Legion,  recently 
chartered  in  Florida  by  him  and  other 
Americans  exiled  from  Cuba. 

It  was  Post  286  which  was  in  charge 
of  the  memorial  services,  although  the 
big  Harvey  Seeds  Post  provided  its 
home  and  the  grounds. 

Massed  colors  of  the  Department  of 
Florida  and  nearly  100  American  Legion 
posts  fluttered  in  the  sunshine  as  "taps " 
were  sounded  by  the  nationally  famous 
Harvey  Seeds  Drum  and  Bugle  Corp. 
All  during  the  service,  Miami  police,  the 
Florida  State  Highway  Patrol,  and 
Cuban-wise  local  Legionnaires  unobtru- 
sively filtered  through  the  grounds  to 
guard  against  possible  violence  from 
Castro  quarters. 

Farr  announced  that  "Cuban  Veter- 
ans of  United  States  Armed  Ff)rees" 
Post  would  change  its  name  to  Howard 
F.  Anderson  Post. 


TWO  MEXICAN  TALES: 

1.  Sec  I  lie  Foy  Morse 

Our  Mexican  grapevine  passes  along 
a  report  on  a  meeting  held  in  Mexico 
City  early  this  Spring. 

It  Wiis  a  4-day  staff  meeting  of  280 
"peacelo\ ers"  (communist  leaders)  from 
all  ox  er  our  hemisphere.  They  had  three 
major  missions. 

Mission  A:  To  receive  Soviet  orders 
for  the  next  steps  to  deli\  er  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  communism. 

Mission  B:  To  pretend  that  the  orders 
that  they  got  were  decisions  of  their 
own,  arrived  at  by  themselves,  at  a 
"conference." 

Mission  C:  To  pretend  that  "the  mass- 
es" look  to  their  "decisions"  for  leader- 
ship. 

In  order  to  pretend  that  the  "dele- 
gates" were  making  "American"  deci- 
sions, rather  than  getting  Soviet  orders, 
the  meeting  adopted  the  magnificent 
name  of  "The  Latin  American  Confer- 
ence for  National  Sovereignty,  Eco- 
nomic Emancipation  and  Peace, '  —  a 
name  that  reflected  in  Marxist  double 
talk  the  orders  they  all  got  from  the 
Kremlin  "obser\  ers"  who  were  there. 

To  pretend  that  they  were  making 
their  own  policies,  they  met  for  four 
days,  and  were  harangued  by  anti-U.S. 
speeches  which  all  and  sundry  properly 
cheered.  Then  they  were  to  "deliberate" 
on  "resolutions"  for  "adoption." 

Four  little  "workgroups"  busied  them- 
selves "writing"  the  "resolutions"  and 
made  out  that  they  would  be  presented 
at  9  a.m.  of  the  last  day  for  "delibera- 
tion." 

Though  you  could  have  forecast  the 
"resolutions"  last  year,  and  they  had 
palpably  been  written  in  Russia  much 
earlier,  somehow  the  "workgroups" 
couldn't  get  them  into  shape  until  6  p.m. 
of  the  fourth  day.  That  just  left  time  to 
adopt  them  all  without  discussion  and 
run  for  the  airport. 

To  pretend  that  the  "work"  of  the 
"conference"  was  "leadership"  of  the 
"masses"  there  stood  at  the  back  of  the 
hall  during  the  "conference"  a  slightly 
confused  group  ot  "peasants." 

They  were  some  Mexican  campcsinos 
—  or  farmers  —  who  had  been  herded  in 
from  their  fields  to  prove,  by  their  physi- 
cal presence,  that  the  "peacelovers"  are 
the  \  anguard  of  the  "peasants." 

Your  man  chatted  with  the  cainpe- 
sinos  to  see  if  they  were  in  mind,  as  well 
as  body,  a  part  of  the  great  struggle  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  proletariat  by 
delivering  the  world  to  peace  and  dic- 
tatorship through  chaos  and  blood. 

It  seems  that  someone  had  told  them 
that  they  might  get  some  free  land  if 
they  would  just  come  and  stand  around. 

Asked  what  they  thought  of  the  cold 
war,  of  Russia,  of  the  United  States  — 
they  said  they  knew  little  of  such  things. 


"General  Cardenas  gave  us  land  be- 
fore," they  said.  "That's  why  we  have 
come.  Perhaps  he  will  give  us  more." 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  the  "con- 
ference" agreed  to  do: 

1.  Declare  the  solidarity  of  "all  Latin 
nations"  in  the  defense  of  the  Castro 
regime  and  against  "Yanqui  imperial- 
ism." 

2.  "Instruct"  the  organizers  of  their 
meeting  to  whoop  up  a  bigger  one  later, 
when  the  "masses"  could  be  better  im- 
pregnated with  the  "idea  of  it."  The  or- 
ganizers: Ex-Mexican  President  Lazaro 
Cardenas;  Alberto  T.  Casclla  of  Argen- 
tina and  Domingos  Vellasco  of  Brazil. 

3.  Stir  up  more  nationalistic  feeling 
in  Panama  in  order  to  raise  more  hell  in 
the  Canal  Zone. 

4.  Excite  Puerto  Ricans  to  believe 
that  they  are  tied  to  the  U.S.  against 
their  will.  (It  is  very  important  foi  the 
communists  to  get  some  riots  going  in 
Puerto  Rico.  That  Commonwealth  makes 
Russia  just  plain  sick.  It  is  a  living  ex- 
ample of  Latins  living  at  peace  with  — 
and  as  a  part  of  —  the  U.S.  The  Mexico 
City  peaceloN  ers  were  saying  that  So\'iet 
foreign  policy  now  demands  violence 
and  blood-letting  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
they  would  work  like  the  devil  to  make 
it  happen.  Note  to  University  of  Puerto 
Rico:  Watch  these  boys  try  to  work  on 
both  your  faculty  and  your  student 
body) . 

5.  Beat  the  drums  for  repeal  of  all 
Latin  American  mutual  defense  treaties, 
and  for  kicking  the  U.S.  out  of  all  bases 
in  the  Caribbean  and  South  America. 

6.  Scream  throughout  Latin  America 
about  race  discrimination  in  the  U.S., 
and  holler  for  seizure  of  all  U.S.  and 
British  owned  industry  south  of  Texas. 

7.  Oppose  all  U.S.  aid  and  coopera- 
tion in  Latin  America,  including  Food 
for  Peace.  (There  is  a  great  danger  of 
increased  friendliness  between  the  U.S. 
and  Latin  nations.  The  Mexico  City 
"conferees"  will  work  hard  to  whip  up 
hate  in  order  to  reject  friendliness  and 
thus  promote  "peace.") 

8.  Build  up  all  trade  and  diplomatic 
relations  between  Latin  and  So\  ic  t  na- 
tions. 

9.  "Explain"  to  everyone  that  all  who 
oppose  communism  are  really  trying  to 
"divide  nations  for  imperialistic  penetra- 
tion." 

10.  Attack  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  —  especially  its  declaration  at 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  last  year  against 
Old  World  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Americas. 

There  was  a  general  tendency  to  kiss 
off  the  conference  as  a  meeting  of  a  little 
group  of  nuts.  But  your  correspondent 
thinks  you  will  hear  more  of  everything 
that  happened  there. 

Of  course  he  is  right.  Strip  the  con- 
ference of  all  its  democratic  fakery  and 
you  have  left  a  naked,  public  staff  meet- 
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ing  of  Soviet  field  generals  in  the  Amer- 
ieas,  come  to  get  new  orders  to  wage 
deadly  war  against  tlieir  host  nation  and 
its  neighbors. 

Red  Riding  Hood  thought  there  was 
something  fishy  under  Grandma's  night- 
cap. We  should  be  as  bright  as  that  little 
girl.  But  if  a  foe  makes  war  look  like  a 
town  meeting,  only  about  two  American 
nations  have  the  guts  to  move  against  it 
for  what  it  is.  Neither  Mexico  nor  the 
U.S.  is  one  of  them.  Most  American  na- 
tions and  their  thinkers  are  so  mentally 
paraK'zed  about  "democracy"  that  they 
can't  distinguish  its  forms  from  its  sub- 
stance. A  "civilian  conference"  is  a  form 
of  democracy,  normally.  And  so  is  any- 
thing else  thcatered  up  to  look  like  one- 
even  a  general  staff  council  of  war  held 
in  our  midst  by  a  Eurasian  nation  bent 
on  conquest. 

We  have  yet  learned  notliing  from 
Tro\ .  Our  wooden  horse  is  called  "civil 
liberties  for  enemy  agents"  and  some  of 
our  most  esteemed  thinkers  and  highest 
judges  think  it  a  pretty  toy. 

2.  Yim(|iii  Pals 

Quite  a  different  thing  also  happened 
in  Mexico  City  at  about  the  same  time. 

From  the  small  town  of  San  Miguel 
de  Allende,  240  miles  northeast  of  the 
city,  42  neatly  dressed  schoolboys  visited 
their  nation's  capital  for  three  saucer- 
eyed,  wonderful  days. 

It  was  tlieir  first  time  ever  away  from 
their  native  village. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  2(),0()()  people 
jammed  about  the  white  marble  monu- 
ment to  Benito  Juarez  in  Mexico  City 
on  the  155th  anniversary  of  the  national 
hero's  birth. 

Lopez  Mateos,  President  of  Mexico, 
was  about  to  lay  a  wreath  at  the  base  ol 
the  monument  when  the  MC  called  forth 
the  42  bovs  from  San  Miguel  de  Allende 


to  "represent  all  the  schoolchildren  of 
Mexico"  in  honoring  Benito  Juarez. 
Bursting  with  pride,  the  42  youngsters 
presented  the  colors  to  the  President. 

It  was  a  tremendous  climax  to  three 
days  when  they  (with  three  teachers) 
saw  ever\  thing  from  their  President  to 
the  giraffe  in  the  zoo.  They  had  climbed 
Mexico  City's  46-st()ry  skyscraper  as  well 
as  the  ancient  pyramids  at  San  Juan 
Teotihuacan.  They  had  compared  giant 
jet  planes  at  the  airport  with  the  little 
crop  dusters  which  is  all  they'd  ever 
seen  before. 

The  Minister  of  Education  had  inter- 
viewed them.  Their  black  eyes  had 
shone  when  they  stood  guard  at  the 
Statue  of  Independence,  where  lie  fallen 
heroes  of  Mexico's  fight  for  liberty 
against  Spain. 

They  had  inspected  the  National  Uni- 
versity, seen  the  shrine  of  Our  Lad\ 
of  Guadelupe,  and  wandered  in  the  park 
of  the  Youth  Institute.  Their  Principal, 
Prof.  Anguiano,  had  been  interviewed 
on  radio. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  42  boys 
from  Hermanos  Aldama  School  in  San 

MARYLAND'S  GUESTS 
IN  MEXICO  CITY 


Scliinclkc'^      s(  li()(>ll)<)\  ^ 


Miguel  de  Allende  were  in  Mexico  City 
as  guests  of  The  American  Legion  De- 
partment of  Maryland,  which,  as  you 
can  imagine,  is  a  long  story. 

To  chop  it  down  cruelly,  here's  how 
this  one-shot  Boys'  Nation  in  Mexico 
came  off. 

Baltimore  schoolteacher  Mrs.  Pierce 
Barany,  while  visiting  many  schools  in 
Mexico  on  a  vacation,  \  isited  Hermanos 
Aldama  School  in  San  Miguel  and  found 
the  students  studying  the  flags  of  the 
world. 

They  had  no  49  star  U.S.  flag.  Arri\'- 
ing  home,  Mrs.  B.  asked  Dan  Burkhardt, 
Legion  Adjutant  in  her  home  state,  to 
supply  one.  Burkhardt  sent  a  flag  that 
had  flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol  to  Balti- 
morean  Harry  Scott  at  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Mexico  City. 

Scott  and  Harry  Wright,  then  Legion 
Commander  in  Mexico,  drove  the  240 
miles  to  San  Miguel  and  presented  the 
flag  to  its  school  (and  got  in  return  a 
hand-made  Mexican  flag  now  in  Mrs. 
Barany's  Upton  School  in  Baltimore). 

Mrs.  Barany,  by  correspondence,  then 
learned  that  none  of  the  boys  in  her 
pet  school  in  Mexico  had  ever  been  to 
their  country's  capital. 

So,  another  visit  to  Dan  Burkhardt  of 
the  Maryland  Legion. 

And  so,  correspondence  between 
Burkhardt  and  the  Mexico  City  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Result:  an  invitation  to  every  boy  in 
San  Miguel's  school  to  \  isit  their  capital 
at  the  expense  of  the  Mar\  land  Ameri- 
can Legion,  supervised  by  the  Mexico 
City  American  Legion. 

Norbert  Schmelkes,  Mexico's  Legion 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman,  took 
charge,  and  enlisted  the  cooperation  of 
Legionnaires  and  high  Mexican  official- 
dom to  give  all  42  boys  from  San  Miguel 
the  time  of  their  li\es.  as  \  ou  ha\  e  seen. 


...  a  look  at  art  on  the  grounds  of  the  Youth  Institute 
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...  at  the  pyramids  of  their  ancestors 


IT'S  TIME  YOU  STARTED  OWNING  YOUR  Pl»Cf  IN  THE  SUNI 


OR  A 

EQUIVALENT  IN 

$795  FULL  PRICE 


FULL  2V2 

SIZE  TO  TEN   AVERAGE  CITY  LOTS 

NO  OTHER  COSTS 


NOW  .  .  .  for  an  "investor's  price"  of  only 
$795.00  you  can  own  a  full  2V2  acre  "dream 
rancho"  in  Northwestern  Arizona.  Whether  you 
"stake  out"  your  Arizona  estate  for  investment 
purposes,  or  plan  to  make  your  home  here  for 
recreation  or  retirement,  for  $10  down  and  $10 
a  month  including  interest  of  6%,  you  can  take 
advantage  of  one  of  the  world's  great  land" 
opportunities  ...  at  a  limited  time  "investor  price" 
of  only  $795.00. 

BEGIN  NOW  TO  OWN  YOUR 

SACRAMENTO  RANCHO  in  the  heart  of 
the  West,  with  nothing  to  "fence  you  in"  —  yet 
fronting  on  a  graded  street,  within  quick,  easy 
driving  of  railroad,  airline,  national  and  inter- 
national super-highways  —  for  just  $10  down  and 
$10  a  month. 


AMERICA  IS  SURGING  WESTWARD 

at  fantastic  speed  and  in  almost  unbelievable 
numbers.  Living  space  already  is  at  a  premium. 
The  $10  you  will  invest  in  Arizona  land  today 
will  increase  in  potential  with  every  newcomer. 

NEVER  BEFORE  AN  OFFER  LIKE  THIS 

AMAZING  ARIZONA  has  everything  ...  fishing  .. . 
hunting  .  .  .  swimming  .  .  .  riding  .  .  .  boating  ...  in 
the  clean,  dry  air  of  the  world's  most  exhilarating 
climate.  There  are  pine-clad  mountains,  sparkling 
lakes,  fascinating  desert  vistas.  Yet  Kingman, 
capital  of  picturesque  Mohave  County,  is  only  10 
miles  .  .  .  and  it's  easy  driving  to  the  Grand  Can- 
yon .  .  .  California  .  .  .  and  other  attractions.  You 
get  83%  of  all  possible  sunshine  the  year  'round! 


NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL!  TO  RESERVE  YOUR  2Vi  ACRES,  MAKE  YOUR  $10  DEPOSIT  TODAY! 


It  is  still  "new"  in  the  sense  of  being  with- 
out present  city  conveniences;  as  good  invest- 
ment property  should  be. 

2.  The  developers  have  eliminated  all  expensive 
sales  costs. 

FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION, 

the  signing  of  the  contract,  collection  of  payments,  the 
keeping  of  records  and  delivery  of  your  deed, .will  be 
handled  through  a  trust  established  at  Phoenix  Title  & 
Trust  Co.,  Arizona's  oldest  and  largest  title  company. 

SACRAMENTO  RANCHOS  can  be  your  future  pro- 
tection against  inflation,  your  investment  in  the  boundless 
future  of  our  amazing  state ...  and  land  is  the  very  best 
legacy  that  you  can  bequeath  your  children. 


ilAUIf'S  YOUR  BIG  CHANCE  TO  OWN  A  BIG 
nVWW  PART  OF  ARIZONA!  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


AL  61 


SACRAMENTO  RANCHOS,  INC. 

520  E.  ROOSEVELT,  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 

YES!  I  want  to  own  land  in  Amazing  Arizona!  The  price  for  2'/2  acres  —  only 
$795.00.  The  terms  ...  $10  down  and  $10  a  month  including  interest  at  6°i.  No 
Other  Costs.  Here's  my  $10  deposit.  Please  rush  all  details  including  my  contract 
and  a  map  showing  the  exact  location  of  my  property.  If  I  am  not  completely 
satisfied,  for  any  reason  within  thirty  days,  you  unconditionally  guarantee  to  refund 
my  deposit, 

FULL  NAf»1E 


ADDRESS 

(Please  print) 

CITY 

ZONE 

STATE 

ENCLOSE  $10  FOR  EACH  7V7  ACRE  PARCEL  DESIRED. 
WRITE  TOTAL  DEPOSIT   IN  BOX  AT  LEFT 


I 
J 


POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Items  from  our  16,753  posts.  Those  of  most 
general  interest  and  widest  geographical  spread 
are  selected,  with  apologies  for  the  hundreds 
of  others  that  are  so  kindly  reported  to  the 
editors. 

Philatelists  -  Post  799,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  sponsored 
a  public  postage  stamp  exhibit.  The  over 
16,000  persons  who  attended  purchased 
some  $20,000  worth  of  commemorative 
stamps  from  the  temporary  U.S.  Post 
Office  set  up  for  the  show. 

Life  Line  — Post  136,  Salem,  Ore.,  spon- 
sored a  special  bloodmobile  clinic  for 
2)2-year  old  leukemia  victim,  Teresa 
Hart.  The  little  girl  was  given  59  pints 
of  whole  blood  donated  in  her  name. 

Fund  Boost -Post  64,  Marietta,  Ohio, 
donated  $1,000  to  the  YMCA  building 
fund  recently. 

Yearbook  Honor  —  Post  115,  Stuart, 
Nebr.,  will  be  honored  by  the  high 
school  senior  class  which  is  dedicating 
this  year's  class  year  book  to  the  post  for 
outstanding  community  ser\ice  in  the 
cause  of  education. 

Service,  Inc.  -  Post  1247,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  this  year  has  spent  $1500  for  oc- 
cupational therapy  equipment  for  dis- 
abled veterans,  has  redecorated  and  re- 
furnished the  day  rooms  in  the  Bronx 
Veterans  Hospital,  helped  the  St.  Albans 
Naval  Hospital  to  completely  equip  its 
wards  with  high  fidelity  records,  and 
has  purchased  season  box  seats  at  Yankee 
Stadium  to  be  used  for  hospitalized 
veterans  in  the  New  York  area,  with  the 
proviso  that  half  of  these  seats  are  to  be 
used  by  disabled  and  wheel  chair  cases. 

On  Call-Post  180,  Richardton,  N.  Dak., 
for  the  past  10  years  has  owned  and 
operated  ambulance  service  in  the  com- 
munity with  volunteer  drivers  who  are 
all  first  aid  course  graduates.  This  year 
the  post  purchased  a  new  ambulance  for 
community  use. 

The  Right  Few  -  Post  90,  Statesboro, 
Ga.,  located  on  three  heavily  traveled 
U.S.  highways,  has  for  the  past  8  years, 
sponsored  a  1.5-minute  Simday  morning 
broadcast  advising  travelers  in  the  area 
of  the  names  and  denominations  of  local 
churches,  location  and  time  of  worship 
services. 

Trust  Fund  —  Post  176,  Weyauwega, 
Wise,  has  set  up  a  trust  fund  for  two 
local  boys  who  were  orphaned  recently 
when  tlieir  parents  were  killed  in  a  train- 
auto  crash.  The  money  will  be  held  in 
trust  in  a  city  bank  until  the  boys  reach 
their  majority. 


YOUR  LEGION  WORK: 

As  Seen  By  Another 

The  American  Legion  recently  que- 
ried a  sampling  of  veterans  who  were  no 
longer  on  the  national  rolls  as  Legion- 
naires, to  ask  why  they  had  dropped  out. 
Purpose:  To  see  if  the  Legion  was  remiss 
in  something. 

One  of  the  queries  went  to  WW2  vet 
Dr.  Rav  L.  Farrand,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

It  shouldn't  have,  because  Dr.  Far- 
rand can  no  longer  answer  mail.  But  a 
most  remarkable  answer  was  written 
for  him  by  his  partner  in  life's  adventure. 
It  follows: 

"So  you  would  like  to  know  why  I 
didn't  renew  my  membership  in  the 
American  Legion  this  year?  Well,  I'll  tell 
you  why  —  there  is  now  an  'X'  in  front 
of  my  old  army  number.  It  happened 
last  May  25th  in  the  Sawtelle  Veteran's 
hospital. 

"I  had  been  in  indifferent  health  for 
the  past  five  years  and  I  honestly  don't 
know  what  my  wife  and  I  would  have 
done  without  the  Veteran's  hospital  to 
go  to  as  we  were  quite  incapable  of  pay- 
ing the  bills  of  the  private  hospitals.  I 
feel  I  received  the  best  of  care  and  at- 
tention and  all  the  medical  skill  that  was 
available  for  my  condition. 

"I  was  an  active  member  of  Post  323 
and  after  my  death  the  members  really 
stepped  forward  and  helped  my  wife, 
though  she  was  a  complete  stranger  to 
most  of  them. 

"They  accompanied  her  to  the  hospi- 
tal to  make  arrangements  to  have  me 
taken  back  to  my  old  home  town  for  bur- 
ial and  dro\  e  her  to  the  train  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  government  provided  our 
transportation  and  I  had  a  military  fu- 
neral. 

"Aftenvards  the  members  of  the  post 
helped  my  wife  finish  the  porch  that  I 
was  not  able  to  complete,  paint,  move 
my  equipment  from  my  office  and  many 
other  kindnesses  she  will  never  forget. 
The  \'eteran's  Administration  sends  a 
monthly  check  for  my  son  to  help  pay 
for  the  education  I  was  unable  to  pro- 
vide. 

"I  graduated  from  school,  thanks  to 
the  G.I.  bill,  and  for  ten  short  years 
practiced  my  profession. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  old  to  die.  I 
had  just  passed  my  53rd  birthday  and 
left  behind  me  my  wife  and  little  seven 
year  old  son. 

"I  urge  all  who  may  read  this  letter 
to  renew  their  faith  and  membership  in 
the  American  Legion  —  they  will  answer 
roll  call  for  you  when  you  are  unable  to 
make  it. 

"Written  for  me  with  gratitude  and 
sincerity  by  my  widow  — 

Josephine  Farrand ' 


BRIEFLY  NOTED: 

•  "Where  do  we  eat?"  You  can  preview 
that  question,  prior  to  this  year's  nat'l 
Legion  convention  in  Denver,  by  writing 
for  a  booklet,  "Where  to  Eat  in  Color- 
ado." Booklet  may  be  had  from  Colorado 
Visitors  Bureau,  225  W.  Colfax  Ave., 
Denver  2,  Colo.  It  gives  basic  info  about 
eating  places  in  41  Colorado  cities  be- 
sides Denver. 


•  LOUIS  A.  JOHNSON,  Past  Nat'l 
Commander,  American  Legion  (1932), 
was  awarded  West  Virginia's  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  on  April  19, 
and  cited  by  W.  Va.  Gov.  Barron  as  "one 
of  the  greatest  Americans  of  the  20th 
Century."  High  Defense  Dep't  officials 
joined  in  the  tribute  to  Johnson.  He  was 
Ass't  Secretary  of  War  from  1937  to 
1940,  and  was  L^.S.  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  President  Truman's  Cabinet. 


•  The  city-wide  junior  baseball  pro- 
gram sponsored  in  Bloomington,  111.,  by 
American  Legion  Post  56  began  its  18th 
season  this  month  with  more  than  1200 
boys  or  90  teams.  Virtually  everybody 
who  is  anybody  in  Bloomington  helps 
sponsor  at  least  one  youthful  team  in 
Legion  leagues  that  go  to  bat  hour  after 
hour  on  summer  afternoons. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS: 

The  citation  of  an  individual  Legion- 
naire to  life  membership  in  his  Post  is  a 
testimonial  by  those  who  know  him  best 
that  he  has  served  The  American  Legion 
well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previous- 
ly unpublished  life  memberships  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They 
are  arranged  by  States. 

Thurman  E.  Rowlett  (1960),  Post  16,  Conway. 
Ark. 

d!  M.  Bradlev  (1960)  and  Harold  W.  Ritchie 

(1961).  Post  10.  Richmond,  Calif. 

William  i.  Bisel  and  Earl  J.  Green  (both  1960). 
Post  101,  Benicia.  Calif. 

James  L.  Sowards  (1955)  and  Jean  Armand 
(1961),  Post  561.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Peter  Nugent  (I960),  Post  71.  West  Haven.  Conn. 

Vern  C.  Gra.v  (1958)  and  Don  W.  Minder  (1960). 
Post  56,  Bloomington.  111. 

George  Conro  and  Frank  Dreymiller  and  Ray 
Maynard  (all  1961).  Post  680.  Hampshire.  111. 

Robert  Schermerhorn  (1960).  Post  692,  Oak 
Park.  111. 

Joseph  Bechtold  and  Joseph  Berning  and  Dor- 
rance  Coyle  and  Harry  Donar  (all  1960),  Post  787, 
East  Dubuque,  III. 

James  F.  LaPert  and  Montie  F.  Markert  and 
Edward  Tobias  (all  1960).  Post  80.  Whiting.  Ind. 

William  J.  Lutz  (1958).  Post  194,  Haubstadt, 
Ind. 

Al  Plys  (1960).  Post  428.  Hammond.  Ind. 
Jake  A.  Mein  (1960).  Post  307,  Roland.  Iowa. 
Oppie  H.  Ross  (1960),  Post  698,  Braddyville, 
Iowa. 

C.  C.  Sutton  (1960),  Post  310,  Dawson  Springs, 
Ky. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gorton  and  J.  W.  Warner  (both  1957), 
Post  14.  Shreveport.  La. 

John  E.  Coyne  and  Manuel  P.  Ott  (both  1959), 
Post  64.  Gretna.  La. 

Thomas  F.  Conlon  (1961),  Post  13,  Cumberland, 
Md. 

Carl  Ward  (1961).  Post  16,  Crisfield,  Md. 

Fred  C.  Miller  (1961).  Post  35.  Baltimore  Md. 

Leo  Bender  and  William  E.  Bowman  and  Louis 
V.  Kreh  (all  1961).  Post  41,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Joseph  Katz  (1961),  Post  47,  Havre  de  Grace, 
Md. 

Emil  Anderson  (1961),  Post  6,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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Leo  M.  Paul  (1961).  Post  74.  Newberry.  Mich. 

C.  Merion  Hicks  (1961).  Post  102.  Anoka,  Minn. 

William  Edward  Fessant  (1961),  Post  33, 
Cameron.  Mo. 

Theodore  A.  Me.ver  (1960).  Post  150,  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve. Mo. 

Rov  K.  Tiillfjreii  (1960).  Post  193,  Camdenton, 
Mo. 

Leo  Bereeroii  and  George  Etiing  and  I.  T. 
Smith  (all  1960).  Post  212,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Joseph  Aharado  (1961),  Post  609,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Earl  T.  Ross  (1960).  Post  1,  Reno.  Nev. 
.\lbert  E.  Smith  (1961),  Post  47,  Camden,  N.  J 
Harrv  E.  Watt  (I960).  Post  132.  Franklin,  N.  J. 
James  J.  Gallagher,  Sr.  (1961),  Post  30,  Albany 
N.  Y. 

Haul  Capparelli  (1960),  Post  81,  Inwood,  N.  Y 
E.  Ra.vmond  Lee  (1960).  Post  82,  Endicott,  N.  Y 
Augustine  McCullough  (1960).  Post  106,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

George  Bruns,  Jr.  and  Robert  ^L  Frank  and 
Edmund  Hollander  and  James  h'.  Tobin  (all  I960), 
Post  496.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

William  Lurkey  and  G.  Norman  McCarthy  and 
Haul  R.  Schlehr  (all  1960).  Post  622.  Willianis- 
ville.  N.  Y. 

Herman  A.  Bush  and  Herman  A.  Fratianni  and 
Albert  G.  Mushaw  and  Desmond  F".  Nichols  (all 
1961),  Post  701.  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 

Robert  H.  Malzan  and  George  F.  Masse  and 
William  H.  Mergi  and  Fldward  H,  Murphv  (all 
1959).  Post  708.  Butfalo.  N.  Y. 

Wanda  V.  Pietrzak  and  Alexander  B.  Tomczak 
(both  1960).  Post  782.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Dunnigan  (1961).  Post  886 
Woodside.  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Lieberman  (1960).  Post  1125,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Frank  D.  Giaquinto  (1960).  Post  1170,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Pasquale  E.  DiVernieri  (1960).  Post  1310,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  J.  Thorsen  (1960),  Post  1336,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 

Charles  J.  Reichert  (1960),  Post  1347,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Louis  Goler  (1960),  Post  1353,  Rochester.  N.  Y 
Sheiton  A.  Campbell  (1959),  Post  48,  Hickory, 
N.  C. 

Rudolph  Enge  (1958).  Post  93.  Portland,  N.  Dak. 

Leslie  I.  Bird  and  Martin  Holden  (both  1960) 
Post  115.  Hettinger.  N.  Dak. 

Andrew  Armbrister,  Jr.,  (1961).  Post  261,  Oak 
Hill,  Ohio. 

Rov  Collins  and  Charles  Draper  and  Wallis 
Eakin  and  Harry  Elmer  (all  1960),  Post  10,  Al- 
bany. Oreg. 

Dr.  Fred  T.  Rucker  (1960),  Post  56,  Sherwood, 
Oreg. 

William  C.  Eraser  (1960),  Post  47,  Pottstown, 
Pa. 

Theodore  B.  Petty  (1960),  Post  361,  McKeesport 
Pa. 

Le  Verne  A.  McMurtrie  (1961),  Post  36.  El 
Paso.  Te.x. 

Robert  Grigsby  Hill  (1960),  Post  88,  Groesbeck, 
Tex. 

E.  W.  Schramm  (1959).  Post  166.  Victoria,  Tex. 

Herbert  F.  Bryant  and  William  L.  Fastabend 
and  W.  Thomas  Moody  (all  1960),  Post  2,  Peters- 
burg. Va. 

John  R.  Vann  (1960).  Post  57.  Suffolk,  Va. 
Henry  F.  Theurer  (1961).  Post  17,  Arcadia,  Wis. 
Marvin  W.  Roth  (1960),  Post  205,  Janesville 
Wis. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  McGarry  (1960),  Post  294.  Hart- 
land.  Wis. 

Po.st  Commanders  or  Adjutants  are 
asked  to  report  life  membership  awards 
to  "Life  Members,"  The  American  Le- 
gion Magazine,  720  5th  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Date  of  award  is  requested  in  all 
cases.  Receipt  of  names  cannot  be  ac- 
knowledged. 

Life  memberships  in  Maryland,  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia  are  only  accepted  if 
received  via  the  Department  Adjutant, 
in  conformity  with  state  Legion  policy. 


PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 

COL.  RoscoE  TURNER  of  ludiauapolis, 
Ind.,  vice  chmn  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Committee  and 
world  famous  pioneer  flyer,  honored  by 
his  hometown  of  Corinth,  Miss.,  which 
named  its  new  airport  after  him. 

ROBERT  G.  HANSEN,  past  Dep't  Cmdr 
of  the  Minnesota  American  Legion 
(1958-59),  appointed  Commissioner  of 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  ^^eterans 


Affairs  by  Gov.  Elmer  L.  Anderson. 

DOROTHY  w.  PEARL  of  Battle  Cieck, 
Mich.,  past  Nat'l  President  of  The 
American  Legion  Au.xiliary  (1946-47), 
given  the  Federal  Woman's  Award  in 
recognition  of  her  outstanding  achieve- 
ments as  director  of  women's  activities 
of  the  Oiflce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mo- 
bilization. 

GENE  A.  ROBEXS,  fomicr  manager  of 
the  Detroit  Veterans  Administration 
Office  and  a  member  of  that  city's  Fred- 
erick M.  Alger  American  Legion  Post 
86,  named  as  Special  Assistant  (Reserve 
Forces,  National  Guard  and  ROTC 
Affairs)  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army  by  President  Kennedy. 

LAWRENCE  Guiiow,  Dep"t  Judgc  Ad- 
vocate of  the  Michigan  American  Legion 
and  head  of  the  Michigan  Corporation 
and  Securities  Commission,  appointed 
as  U.  S.  Attorney  for  Eastern  Michigan 
by  President  Kennedy. 

iM.\URiCE  T.  \\  EBB,  former  Dep't  Adjt 
of  the  Georgia  American  Legion  has 
assumed  duties  as  assistant  Domiciliary 
Officer  for  the  Veterans  Administration 
Domiciliary,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

JAMES  J-  MEEHAN  of  Dctioit,  long- 
time chmn  of  the  Michigan  American 
Legion  Public  Relations  Commission, 
cited  by  the  Detroit  Armed  Forces  In- 
formation Council  for  his  "outstanding 
service  to  the  council,  country  and  com- 
munity." 

TAMES  w.  ROWE  of  Iiidianapolis, 
named  by  Legion  Nat'l  Adjt  E.  A.  Black- 
more  as  assistant  director  of  the  National 
Americanism  Division  of  The  American 
Legion. 

JAMES     A.     MARTIXEAU,     past  Dep't 

Cmdr  (1954-55)  and  present  Judge 
Advocate  of  the  Wisconsin  American 
Legion,  appointed  to  a  6-year  term  on 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Board  of  Wisconsin  by  Gov.  Ga)'lord 
Nelson. 

Died: 

CHARLES  H.  MATSON,  past  Dcp't  Cmdr 
of  the  Indiana  American  Legion  (1936- 
37);  on  Apr.  12,  in  Sebring,  Fla. 

NATHAN     HENRY     PRESS,     past  Dcp't 

Cmdr  of  the  Vermont  American  Legion 
(1948-49)  and  a  member  of  the  Le- 
gion's Nat'l  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
Committee  since  1948;  on  Apr.  4. 

JOSEPH  w.  FERRIS,  vicc  chmu  of  the 
Legion's  Nat'l  Americanism  Commission 
(1959-60)  and  a  member  of  that  com- 
mission from  1947-60;  on  Mar.  26,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
( Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  Hiip- 
pository  or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN  BOAT 

hm\M^^  ^^^^ 

rOOl!  BOAI  ON  IHi  SHdSf  ^ 
-1  08  III  M  BOII  HOOSt  IK[  mi  TO 

ARCO  MFG.  CO. 

Dept. 
AL 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

DISPLAYS  FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Prompt  shipment.  Ask  for  our 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  No,  61 -A 
MARTIN'S  FLAG  CO..   FORT  DODGE. 


IOWA 


DRAINS  cellors,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


pe  P  rump  has  l.dOl  uses.  Stainless 
aft.  Won't  rust  or  clog!  Use  1/6  HP 
motor  or  larder.  .  .  3^  HP  for  up  to  2.400 
(-,PH:  450  GPH  80'  hlsih;  or  1.800  GPH 
W^from  25'  well.   1"   Inlet;   3/^"  outlet. 

'^^C'oupUiip  Included  free  *7.95 

-''^ Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump.  Up  to 
5.2(io  cvn:  11,"  Inlet;  1 "  outl.  t  .  $X2.95 
Postpaid  If  cash  with  order.  Money  Back 
Guarantee.  Also  other  sizes.  t.\pcs. 

P^LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  56,  N.J. 


RUPTURED 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor- 
ries. Then  Wliy  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
cliafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de- 
signed to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  tliat  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  tliat  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man- 
ner you  desire.  Write  today— Dept.  H-1105. 
Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


Men!  Send  for  This  Handsome 

SAMPLE  CASE- FREE 


SKMI  Ml  MdNhV.  .h.Mlill 

J.C.  FIELD&SON,INC. 

Harrison  and  Throop  Streets 


Dept.  X-160S 

Ctiicaeo  7.  Illinois 


J.  C.  FIELD  &  SON,  INC.,  Dept.  X- 1605  I 

t    Harrison  &  Throop  Sts..  Chicago  7,  III.  J 
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COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

KiadiTN  ulio  tan  lu-lp  these  comrades  are 
iiii^ed  lo  do  M). 

>oti<e>  are  run  at  the  re<|uest  <>f  The 
Amerkan  Legion  iNat'l  Rehal)ilitation  C^oni- 
niissioii.  They  are  not  accepted  from  other 
somces. 

Readers  uantint;  Legion  help  witli  ehiinis 
shoiihl  contact  their  hxal  ser\ice  ollicers. 

.Service  ollicers  uiiahh-  to  h>cale  needed 
witnesses  for  claims  <levelopnrent  shonid 
refer  the  matter  lo  the  Nat'l  Rehabilitation 
Clonmiission  through  normal  chaimels,  for 
ftn  ther  search  liefore  referral  to  this  column. 

Army 

17th  Inl,  Co  C,  Isl  Bii,  71h  l>iv  -  Wa.vne  O.  Ander- 
son. This  sflcran  is  seeiiint;  the  whereabouts  of 
his  biidds.  .lames  '■Jimmy"  Bradshaw,  formerly 
of  Shrevesport,  Indiana,  a  Company  Clerk  who 
served  with  him  in  Korea  in  Jan.  1946.  Earlier, 
when  Ihey  were  both  assigned  to  the  I47lh  Bn, 
they  were  hospitalized  at  Fort  Hood.  Tex., 
between  Apr.  and  July  1945.  Persons  knowing  of 
Mr.  Bradshaw's  whereabouts  please  contact: 
William  McEwen.  Pierce  County  Veterans  Serv- 
ice Officer.  River  Falls,  Wise.  Claim  pending. 

WDPC  SCU  #1160,  Co.  K.  Separation  Center, 
Fort  Uevens,  iVIass.  (Nov.  '45-IVIay  19461  -  Sth 
Inf  Trnc  Bn,  Co  C,  2nd  Regt,  Fort  Knox.  Ky. 
(June  1946-Auj!.  1946)  —  Detached  from  Camp 
Lee,  Va.  to  .Swift  Creek  R  &  R,  Chester,  Va. 
(Sept.  1946-lNov.  I946I  -  Louis  A.  Beauregard. 
This  veteran  is  seeking  the  whereabouts  of  the 
following  named  buddies  who  served  with  him 
at  one  or  more  of  the  above  named  duty  stations: 
Thomas  C.  Buell,  formerly  of  Middletown.  R.I.. 
Manuel  Souza.  formerly  of  Provincelown.  Mass., 
Robert  J.  Britton,  formerly  of  Waltham.  Mass., 
Joseph  S.  Bartos.  lormerly  of  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Marshall  Beaman.  formerly  of  Spencer,  Ind., 
and  Robert  Piz/ano.  formerly  ot  New  York.  N.Y. 
Persons  knowing  the  whereabouts  of  any  of  the 
above  named  veterans  please  contact:  Robert  C. 
MacFarland.  American  Legion  Service  Officer. 
Veterans  Administration.  Toguc.  Maine.  Claim 
pending. 

Charles  L.  Burke,  a  veteran  of  WWI  born  in  Dyers- 
burc,  Tenn.,  June  18,  1893  and  who  died  on 
July  1,  1932,  in  the  VA  Hospital,  Lake  City,  Fla, 

The  whereabouts  ot  Leila  Posey  Burke,  daughter, 
and  Charles  Colby  Burke,  son.  of  the  above 
named  veteran,  is  being  .sought  by  A.  D.  Walker. 
Jr..  Attorney  at  Law.  207  W.  Market  St..  Dyers- 
burg.  Tenn.  The  veteran's  widow  was  Mrs.  Helen 
Burke,  whose  last  known  address  was  Detroit. 
Mich.,  in  1912.  Mr.  Walker  has  information  of 
some  interest  lo  Mr.  Burke's  son  and  daughter. 
Pers(ms  knowing  of  their  whereabouts,  please 
contact  Mr.  Walker. 


OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Reiuiion  will  be  held  in  iiionth  in<Iicated. 
For  parlicidars,  ^vrite  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

Notices  accepti'd  on  official  form  oidy. 
For  lorni  send  stamped,  addressed  return 
envelope  lo:  ().  R,  Form,  American  Legion 
Maga/ine,  "20  Filth  Ave.,  New  ^  ork  l<). 
N.  \.  Notices  shoidd  he  received  at  least 
loin  inonlhs  before  scheduled  reiiiiioii. 

Army 

Isl  Cav  I)iv-(Sepl.)  Edmund  P.  Stone.  P.O.  Box 

201.  Pomona.  Calil. 
1st  Div  —  (Aug.)  Arlliui  I  .  C'liailt.  .S  Montgomery 

Ave..  Philadelphia  IS.  Pa. 
1st  Spei.  Servi.e  Force-iAug.)  John  kures.  171 1 1 

R.nmonil  St..  Maple  Heights  .'7.  Ohio 
2iid  IS  Bn,  1st  Div  (WWI(-^(lune)  W.  Ci.  Pledge. 

117-24lh  St..  No.,  Great  Falls.  Mont. 
3rd  Inf  Div-(July)  A.  J.  Roberts.  922  So.  19lh 

Ave.,  ^'.ikima.  Wash. 
4(h   Armored   Div-(Jii)yl   lid   Rapp.    144-47  72nd 

Rd..  l  lushmg  67.  N.^  . 
4th  Inf  Div  "Ivy".  (WWI  &  2)-(Aug.)  John  Sy- 

manski,    1I2H   I  orraine    Dr.,   Franklin  Square, 

L.I.,  N  Y. 


Sth  RcKt.  CAC  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Paul  J.  Walsh,  29 

Mallory  St.,  Danbury,  Conn. 
6th  lnf-(Aug.)  J.  A.  Pfaller,  2843  Ludlow  Rd.. 

Cleveland  20.  Ohio 
nth  Armored  Div-(Aug.)  Ray  S.  Buch.  Box  177, 

Clinton.  N.J. 
13th  Army  Corps— (July)  Harry  E.  Hasslitiger.  4615 

Fordham  Rd..  College  Park,  Md. 
16th  Armored  Div-(Aug.)  Lester  Bennett,  5X20 

Recamper  Dr..  Toledo  1.1,  Ohio 
19th  Ensrs,  Co  A,  2nd  Corps  (Africa,  Sicily,  Italy) 

-(July)  W.  R.  Crawford,  I.Wl   W.  First  Ave., 

Columbus  12.  Ohio 
19th  Gen  Hosp-(July)  Walter  H.  .Sharp,  9800  St. 

Clair  Ave..  E.  St.  Louis.  III. 
21st  Ensrs,  Co  D,  2nd  Bn  (WW2)-(June)  George 

Hecker,  Jr..  .107  Susquehanna  Ave.,  Lansdale, 

Pa. 

24th  Inf  Div— (Aug.)  Roscoe  Claxon,  Stamping 
Ground.  Ky. 

31st  Div  ("Dixie"),  (WWl)-(July)  William  F.  Be- 
dow.  Sr..  .1012  W.  Belmont  Ave..  Chicago  18,  III. 

33rd  Field  Hosp-(June)  Lester  Soliday,  9320  S. 
Ridgeland.  Chicago  17,  III. 

SOIh  Engrs,  Co  A,  (Combat)-(Aug.)  J.  W.  Mc- 
Phee.  Radium,  Colo. 

Slst  Med  Bn  (WW2)-(June)  Wayne  H.  Lebo,  7 
Penrose  St..  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

63rd  Encrs,  Co  A,  C  Bn,  44th  Div-(Aug.)  Clarence 
F.  Patterson.  711  Indiana  St..  Zanesville,  Ohio 

69th  Cav  Rerun  Tr!>-(Aug.)  Harold  E.  Stambaugh, 
56  S.  Duke  St..  York.  Pa. 

69th  Inf  Div-(Aug.)  Irving  Gotkin,  278  First  Ave., 
New  York  9.  N.Y. 

70th  Tank  Bn-(July)  James  W.  Vance.  720.1  Haw- 
thorne St..  Landover.  Md. 

77th  FA,  Btry  D-(July)  Jim  Collins.  N.W.  Apts. 
.1A.  Corsicana.  Tex. 

79lh  Div  Arty,  Hqs  Btr.v-(July)  Bob  Colson.  1725 
Locust  St..  Des  Plaines.  111. 

Slst  Ord  Hvy  Maintenance  Tank  Co  (WW2)- 
(Aug.)  George  Kleponis,  905  Center  St..  Ash- 
land, Pa. 

82nd  Ord  Hvy  Maintenance  —  (Aug.)  Paul  Nie- 
bruggc.  R.R.  #.1.  Box  202A.  Efhngham.  III. 

88th  inf  Div-(Aug.)  Joseph  L.  Cooper.  P.O.  Box 
29.1.  Brighton  .15,  Mass. 

88th  MP  Co  (WWl)-(Aug.)  Albert  J.  Meyer,  Cuin- 
berland.  Iowa 

103rd  Ammo  Train— (June)  Thomas  F.  De  Long, 
1041  Graham  St..  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

lOSth  FA,  Btrv  D,  27th  Div  (WWl)-(June)  John 
W.  Nicklin.  110  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  .16,  N.Y. 

105th  Med  Regt,  Co  O  (formerly  Co  G),  30th  Inf 
Div-(Aiig.)  W.  H.  Collins,  P.O.  Box  226,  Colo- 
nial Dr..  Madison.  N.C. 

107th  Sep  CA  Bn,  (AA)  Btry  B-(Aug.)  Harvey  L. 
Foster.  Clinton.  S  C. 

109th  Inf,  Co  K,  28th  Div-(July)  Al  Noll,  11805 
Biscavne  Blvd..  P.O.  Box  1166.  N.  Miami.  Fla. 
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ASSETS 

Cash  nn  hand  and  on  deposit  $  461,098.63 

Receivables    286,339.'24 

Inventories    613,705.67 

Invested  Funds    1.550, 617. 5'2 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  (Iraves  Decoration 

Trust  Funds  .  .  .$  267,031.88 
Emplovment  Retirement 

Tnst  I'l.nd  ...     3,084,339.06  3,351,370.04 

Real  Estate   808,518,15 

Furnitiu'e  &  Fixtures. 

Less  Depreciation    220. 631. 8.5 

Deferred  Charges    120,994.38 

$7,413,276.38 


LIABILITIES.  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  L. abilities   .1;  442,122.38 

Funds  Restricted  as  to  use   30,384.05 

Deferred  Income   1,770,134.51 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  (iraves  Decoration 

Trus'  Funds  267,031.88 
Lmplovces  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   3,084,339.06  3.351.370.94 

Net  Worth: 

Reserve  Fund   24,185.11 

Restricted  Fund  ..  21,466.79 

Real  Estate    808.518.15 

Reserve  fur  Reha- 

bilitali(m    444,675.21 

Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare    45.975.31 

Reserve  for 

Convention    60,000.00 

$1,404,820.57 

.       414,443,93  1,819,264.50 
$7,413,276.38 


Unrestricted 
Capital  .  .  . 


UOth  Med  Bn,  Co  I  and  Clearing  Co,  35lh  Div- 

(Aug.)  Harold  L.  McGreer,  Big  Springs,  Nebr. 
126th  Inf,  Service  Co,  32nd  "Red  Arrow"  Div 

(WW2)-(June)   Erling   M.   Smestad.   5971  W. 

River  Dr.,  Belmont,  Mich. 
133rd  Inf,  Co  I,  34th  Div  ("Sand  Storm")-lst 

Iowa  Infl,  (Mexican  Border  &  WWl»-(Aug.) 

Warren  S.  Pershing,  RR  ?J2.  Danville,  Iowa 
152nd  FA  Bn-(July)  Frank  C.  Wyman,  37  Pier 

St.,  Bangor,  Maine 
157th  Engr  Combat  Bn-(Aug.)  Bill  Smuch,  Box 

237,  Claridge,  Pa. 
157th  Gen  Mosp-(July)  Wilham  S.  Archer,  1214 

Madison  Ave.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
185th  Ord  Depot  Co-(Aug.)  John  Martz,  Jr..  521 

Walnut  Rd.,  Steelton,  Pa. 
199th  Ord  Depot  Co-(June)  James  S.  Ruda.  4125 

Bell  St.,  Nor-Aood  12,  Ohio 
202nd  Engrs  Combat  Bn— (Aug.)  Nelson  R.  Lozier, 

533  E.  Main  St.,  Ravenna,  Ohio 
21Sth  CA  (AA),  Btry  G-(July)  Victor  R.  Lille- 

gaard,  709  Collins  Ave.,  Windom,  Minn. 
273rd  FA  Bn  (WW2)-(Aug.)  F.  E.  Kelley,  3400 

Marsh  Ave.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
282nd  Engr  Combat  Bn,  Co  C-(July)  Jaines  W. 

Broggini,  Rt.  ^f2.  Box  259A,  Medina,  Ohio 
319th  Inf,  Co  H,  80th  Div  (WWI)-(July)  Roy  W. 

Painter,  R  D.  I.  Box  188,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 
329th  Inf,  Co  G,  (WWl)-(Aug.)  Leon  G.  Burson. 

Milton  Center,  Ohio 
332nd  Field  Remount  Sqd  (WWl)-(Aug.)  W.  M. 

Holt.  R.R.  3.  Comache.  Okla. 
339th  Communications  Recon  Co— (.■Xug.)  Curtis 

P.  Bauer.  11-B  Maple  Dr.,  Baltimore  20,  Md. 
349th  Inf,  Co  H,  88th  Div  (WWl)-(Aug.;  John  J. 

Tray,  1617  E.  Main  St..  Ottumwa,  Iowa 
419th  Armored  FA  Bn,  lOlh  Armored  Div-(July) 

Bill  Chesser,  517  N.  11th  .St..  Ponca  City.  Okla. 
438th  AAA  Bn,  Btry  A-(July)  Edwin  E.  Eggleston, 

62'  ;  Wheeler  St..  Deposit,  N.Y. 
474th  Med  Coll  Co-(June)  Howard  L.  Krout,  Old 

Beth.  Rd.,  M.R.  1,  Perkasie,  Pa. 
499th  Armored  FA  Bn,  Btry  A,  14th  Armored 

Div  (WW2»-(Aug.)  Dr.  James  M.  Berry,  2375 

17th  St.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 
503rd  Regt  Combat  Team  (WW2)-(June)  Gerald 

J.  Hasbaraen,  391  W.  Longwood  Dr.,  Kankakee, 

111. 

504th  Ord  Co  (HM)-(Aug.)  Vic  Hawkins,  P.O. 
Box  287,  Clay  Center,  Kans. 

512th  Engr  Light  Pontoon  Co— (June)  Frank  J. 
Slossel,  45  Franklin  St.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

524th  MP  Bn  -  (Aug.)  William  R.  Gott,  3568 
Archer  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  III. 

529th  QM  Salvage  Repair  Co-(Aug.)  Louis  Brod- 
nick,  2117  S.  Second  St.,  Steelton,  Pa. 

550th  Airborne  Inf-(July)  Vincent  W.  Kelleher, 
243  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

568th  A  A  AW  Bn,  All  Btrys-(July)  Harvey  Clem- 
son.  2436  Adrian  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

638th  Tank  Destroyer  Bn-(July)  Lester  T.  Seidner, 
400  N.  Waldemere,  Muncie,  Ind. 

713th  Rv  Op  Bn-(Aug.)  Leonard  N.  Adams,  3561 
Harlcy  Rd.,  Toledo  13,  Ohio 

724th  Ry  Op  Bn-(June)  J.  D.  Hansard,  1898  W. 
Francis  Ave..  College  Park,  Ga. 

Army  Ambulance  Service  (USAACS)  -  (July) 
Charles  L.  Winkler,  5979  Drexel  Rd.,  Philadel- 
phia 31,  Pa. 

Ex-Eglin  Field  Wartime  WACS  (WW2)  -  (July) 
Mary  L.  Moreland,  1717  G  St.,  N.W.  Apr.  403, 
Washington  6,  D.C 

WAC  Det,  Ft.  Warren,  Wyo-(July)  Irma  Terrill, 
285  Winfield  Ter.,  Union,  N.J. 


Navy 


4th  Marine  Div— (June)  Irwin  Reiss,  642  Colonial 

.Arms  Rd.,  Union,  N.J. 
I4lh  Seabees-(July)  R.  H.  Hurt,  3  Vickrey  St., 

Healdton.  Okla. 
3Ist  Special  Seabees— (July)  Charles  J.  Scharf.  18 

N.  Colonial  Dr.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
43rd  Seabees— (Aug.)  I.  K.  Williams,  Seneca,  S.C. 
64th  Seabees-(Aug.)  R.  L.  Ellis,  Rl.  11,  Box  461. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
Motor  TB  Base  #7  (PT-7)-(June)  H.  B.  Tubbs, 

Pomeroy,  Iowa 
LSS  Colorado  (BB  4S)-(Aug.)  Budd  A.  Bratton, 
Morrow  County  Sheriff  Dept.,  Ml.  Gilead,  Ohio 
LSS  Gustafson  (DE  182)-(Aug.)  Donald  Gladson, 

2336  Si.  Paul,  Indianapolis  3,  Ind. 
LSS  Idaho-(July)  Da\id  C.  Graham,  P.O.  Box 

8048.  Norfolk  3.  Va. 
LSS  Meniphis-(Aug.)  Sam  Worth,  4019  Stilmore 

Rd.,  Cleveland  21,  Ohio 
LSS  New  Mexico  (BB  40)-(Aug.)  D.  J.  Cady. 

632  Roycrof(  Ave..  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
LSS  Quincy  (CA  7I)-(Aug.)  John  Nero,  12  Old 

Oak  Ave.,  Cranston  9,  R.I. 
LSS  Wakefield  (LSCG)-(June)  Carmine  A.  Ciam- 

pa,  21  Briggs  St.,  Melrose  76,  Mass. 
LSS  Washington  (BB  56)-(July)  Harry  MidkifT. 
483  -  12th  St.,  Brooklyn  15,  N.Y. 


Air 

403rd  Bomb  .Sqd,  43rd  Bomb  Gp,  5lh  AF-(Aug.) 

Zane  Carter,  Box  11,  Stcphcnville,  Tex. 
828th  Bomb  .Sqd,  485th  Bomb  Gp-(Aug.)  William 

H.  Schoultz,  P.O.  Box  435,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio 
Rich  Field,  Waco,  Tex.  (WWI)-(Aug.)  William  E. 

Beigel,  312  Northcrest  Dr.,  Kansas  Cily  16,  Mo. 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  CAY  SAL 

( Cotitiiiiietl  jro)»  (xigf  21 ) 


top  of  their  lungs.  Nothing  in  his  offi- 
cial instruction  book,  covered  a  situation 
like  this,  nor  did  Thompson  have  any 
government  training  to  fall  back  on.  He 
had  been  appointed  by  Cay  Sal's  first 
commissioner  (customs  inspector  and 
collector  of  revenue)  only  a  short  time 
before,  because  officials  in  Nassau  were 
reluctant  to  send  one  of  their  career  men 
out  to  the  God-forsaken  islet.  Since 
Thompson,  a  native,  was  already  work- 
ing there  as  cook  for  the  American  con- 
struction crew,  he  got  the  $2.60-a- 
month  job. 

Happily,  the  38-year-old  Negro 
proved  a  good  choice.  He  was  intensely 
proud  of  his  new  position  and  he  at- 
tended conscientiously  to  details  of  the 
job.  He  was  also  serious  and  levelhead- 
ed, and  if  he  could  not  decide  what  sort 
of  official  action  to  take  against  the  on- 
rushing  Cubans,  he  at  least  rose  unwav- 
eringly to  the  Empire's  defense  when  the 
invaders  reached  for  the  flag  ropes. 

Vega  and  his  men,  fired  to  a  fever 
pitch  of  patriotism  by  their  own  bold 
shouts  (and  much  relieved  that  no  can- 
nons were  pointing  at  them  from  the 
barren  sand  dunes),  lurched  to  a  stop 
and  clustered  in  a  ring  around  the  flag- 
pole. During  the  brief  recess  they  took 


to  get  their  breath,  they  cast  sneering 
looks  at  the  Union  Jack  high  above. 
Then  Vega  cradled  the  Cuban  flag  to  his 
breast,  and  in  a  voice  croaking  with 
patriotic  sentiment  said: 

"Prepare  to  strike  down  the  English 
colors.  I  claim  this  island  of  Cay  Sal  in 
the  name  of  its  rightful  sovereign— the 
Republic  of  Cuba." 

Ten  voices  cheered  lustily.  Ten  pairs 
of  hands  reached  as  one  for  the  flagpole. 

At  that  moment  Commissioner 
Thompson  opened  the  door  and  or- 
dered: "Get  your  greasy  hands  away 
from  the  flag." 

It  was  a  moment  of  high  drama  for 
the  invaders.  Vega  glared  at  the  com- 
missioner's white  shirt  with  its  red  and 
black  epaulets,  and  at  the  creased  black 
trousers  with  a  full-length  red  stripe. 
Here  indeed  was  one  of  those  storied 
and  stuffy  British  military  men.  Vega 
decided  it  was  time  to  bring  up  his  ar- 
tillery. 

He  produced  the  .38.  Pointing  his 
weapon  in  the  general  direction  of 
Thompson,  Vega  ordered  his  men  to  go 
ahead  with  hauling  down  the  Union 
Jack. 

"I  told  you,"  Commissioner  Thomp- 
son repeated,  "to  leave  the  flag  alone." 


The  Cubans  glanced  back  at  their  foe. 
He  was  now  holding  a  double-barreled 
12-gauge  shotgun.  Propped  against  the 
door  sill  was  another  gun  of  the  same 
impressive  dimensions. 

Vega  had  no  particular  desire  to  eat 
a  rusty  .38.  He  flipped  the  revolver  tO' 
Campo.  "Here,"  he  said,  "you  keep  him 
covered  while  I  speak  with  him."  But 
Campo  regarded  the  pistol  as  if  it  were 
a  bushmaster  and  quickly  passed  it  along 
to  the  next  Cuban.  This  game  of  pass- 
the-pistol  completed  a  circuit  of  the  flag- 
pole in  record  time.  Before  he  could 
say  "Caramba!"  Vega  was  again  in  pos- 
session of  the  weapon.  He  stuffed  it  back 
in  his  pocket. 

"All  right,"  Thompson  ordered, 
"move  away."  Grumbling  unhappily,  the 
invasion  force  backed  off.  Thompson 
went  inside  and  closed  the  door,  keeping 
watch  through  a  window. 

Vega  led  the  way  toward  a  sand  dune 
some  100  yards  distant,  where  he  plant- 
ed the  Cuban  flag  with  a  flourish  and 
once  more  proclaimed  Cuban  sover- 
eignty. The  cheers  of  his  legion  were  no 
less  hearty  for  their  previous  defeat  at 
the  flagpole.  "And  now,"  announced 
Vega,  "we  go  to  explore  our  island." 

This  was  not  such  a  task  as  one  might 
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imagine,  since  Cay  Sal  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mile-wide  lagoon  surrounded  by 
a  narrow  spit  of  land.  Before  nightfall 
the  conquerors  covered  much  of  it.  By 
then  it  was  after  working  hours  and  the 
construction  crew  had  knocked  off. 
Vega  approached  supervisor  C.  Osmont 
Moody,  the  son  of  Miami  contractor 
Clarence  Moody  who  had  leased  Cay 
Sal  from  the  Bahamian  government  and 
was  developing  it  as  an  exclusive  fishing 
resort. 

Though  surprised  at  seeing  visitors  on 
his  lonely  island.  Moody  introduced  him- 
self and  chatted  amiably  with  Vega,  who 
had  a  conversational  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish. During  the  course  of  their  talk 
Moody  mentioned  that,  as  representative 
of  the  lessee,  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
island.  Not  yet  aware  of  the  foul  plot 
afoot.  Moody  invited  them  to  stay  the 
night. 

But  Vega's  friendly  tone  changed 
wh:n  he  discovered  Moody's  lofty 
status.  Squaring  his  shoulders,  Vega  told 
Moody  that  he  had  taken  over  Cay  Sal 
in  the  name  of  his  country. 

"I  give  you  two  hours,"  he  instructed 
the  American,  "to  gather  your  men,  col- 
lect your  equipment,  and  remove  your- 
self from  Cuban  ground."  "Are  you  seri- 
ous?" Moody  asked.  Vega  was.  Moody 
then  issued  a  counter  order  in  the  same 
vein.  "Get  your  humpty-dumpties  the 
hell  out  of  here,"  he  said.  "This  island  is 
private  property  and  it's  posted." 

Vega  reacted  by  withdrawing  his 
troops  to  the  beach,  where  they  built  a 
fire  and  plumped  down  on  the  sand. 
Moody  observed  them  for  some  time 
and  then,  convinced  that  they  intended 
to  stay,  he  checked  with  Commissioner 
Thompson  (who,  by  the  way,  was  still 


Moody's  cook)  and  found  that  the  offi- 
cial radiophone,  as  usual,  was  not  getting 
through  to  Nassau. 

So  Moody  resignedly  climbed  aboard 
his  private  plane  and  took  off  for  the 
Bahamas  capital  to  apprise  an  unsus- 
pecting governor  that  British  soil  had 
been  invaded.  Far  into  the  night  Moody 
conferred  with  government  department 
heads  at  Nassau,  who  called  in  other 
department  heads,  all  of  whom  splut- 
tered and  stammered  their  indignation 
but  carefully  refrained  from  offering— 
or  even  suggesting— any  course  of  action. 

At  length  the  matter  was  turned  over 
to  the  Bahamian  Police  Force  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  reinforce  the 
besieged  Cay  Sal  garrison,  which  then 
consisted  only  of  Commissioner  Thomp- 
son and  his  trusty  fowling  piece. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  beach.  Gen. 
Vega  gathered  his  forces  around  the 
campfire  to  plot  strategy. 

"Before  we  start,"  suggested  one 
lonely  recruit,  "we  first  open  a  bottle  of 
supplies."  This  suggestion  was  seconded 
unanimously.  Flagons  were  filled  and 
the  elated  invaders  toasted  their  con- 
quest. Then  they  toasted  it  again.  And 
again.  Cay  Sal's  D-Day  ended  as  the 
rum-soaked  strains  of  Cielito  Liiulo 
floated  none  too  softly  on  the  tropic 
breeze. 

Nassau's  Oakes  Field  bustled  with  ac- 
tivity early  the  next  morning.  Lt.  Col. 
E.  J.  H.  Colchester-Wemyss,  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  labelled  the  counter- 
attack "Operation  Seagull"  and  took 
personal  command.  Attired  in  crisp 
khaki  uniform  with  open  collar  and  Sam 
Browne  belt,  he  set  about  selecting  10 
of  Nassau's  finest  for  his  troops.  He 
equipped  them  with  Sten  guns,  Enfields, 


sidearms  and  plastic  picnic  bags  full  of 
sandwiches,  then  marched  them  aboard 
a  civilian  passenger  plane. 

The  soldiers  disembarked  at  Cay  Sal 
to  face  a  crew  of  red-eyed  Cuban  in- 
vaders who  despite  agonizing  hangovers, 
hadn't  lost  sight  of  their  goal.  Col.  Col- 
chester-Wemyss stepped  forward.  Cesar 
Vega  met  him  halfway. 

Behind  the  colonel  stood  an  impec- 
cable line  of  uniformed  men,  automatic 
weapons  at  the  ready.  Behind  Vega 
stood  nine  flustered  Cuban  civilians,  ner- 
vously eyeing  their  armed  opponents  and 
preparing  at  any  moment  to  throw  them- 
selves prone  behind  a  sheltering  sand 
dune. 

"You  have  proper  customs  and  entry 
documents,  of  course?"  inquired  Col. 
Colchester-Wemyss  stiffly. 

"No,  sefior,"  said  Vega.  "We  come  as 
conquerors,  not  as  turislas."  A  tone  of 
grave  misgiving  was  already  apparent  in 
his  voice. 

Glaring  at  Vega,  Col.  Colchester- 
Wemyss  pointed  dramatically  out  to  sea 
and  issued  the  command  which  may  take 
its  place  someday  alongside  such  im- 
mortal military  statements  as  "Don't 
give  up  the  ship,"  "Nuts!"  and  "Damn 
the  torpedoes."  "Depart  forthwith,"  or- 
dered the  British  officer.  The  Sten  guns 
moved  restlessly  behind  him. 

Any  other  two  words  would  probably 
have  sent  the  Cubans  away  at  once,  but 
the  colonel's  order  only  heaped  confu- 
sion on  the  already-flustered  band. 
Though  Vega  and  a  couple  of  his  men 
had  a  sparse  knowledge  of  English,  their 
combined  vocabulary  was  still  a  thou- 
sand lessons  away  from  the  words  of 
Col.  Colchester-Wemyss. 

"Depart?"  mumbled  Vega.  "Forth- 
with?" finished  Campo.  "That  is  cor- 
rect," came  the  stern  voice  of  the  enemy. 

Stalling  for  time  to  translate  this 
strange  order,  Vega  insisted  that  he  and 
his  men  be  taken  prisoner  and  hauled  off 
to  Nassau.  "We  have  that  right,"  he 
said,  "under  the  rules  of  war." 

"As  illegal  immigrants,"  replied  the 
colonel,  "you  have  no  rights  here  at  all. 
Depart  forthwith." 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  Cubans  ever 
did  understand  those  two  words,  but  the 
threatening  stance  of  the  troops  plus  the 
forbidding  voice  and  pointing  gesture  of 
the  colonel  could  not  be  mistaken. 

"I  am  sorry,  seiior"  said  Vega,  "but 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  go."  "And  why 
not?"  asked  the  colonel,  ready  for  trou- 
ble. "Because,"  said  Vega,  lowering  his 
eyes,  "our  boat,  she  has  no  gas." 

About  an  hour  later,  with  enemy-pro- 
vided fuel,  the  reluctant  invasion  vessel 
Miss  Take  churned  out  of  Cay  Sal  har- 
bor heading  for  Cuba. 

Col.  Colchester-Wemyss  sighed  and 
turned  to  face  another  and  more  for- 
midable army.  Lonely,  isolated  Cay  Sal 
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had  turned  into  a  crawling  anthill.  Re- 
porters, photographers,  officials  and  ob- 
servers were  milling  about  everywhere. 
The  surrounding  sand  dunes  looked  like 
the  bleachers  at  Yankee  Stadium.  The 
historic  conference  between  Vega  and 
the  colonel  had  been  well  covered. 

Cay  Sal's  one  modest  airstrip,  com- 
pleted only  recently  to  accommodate  oc- 
casional private  planes,  resembled 
Miami  International  Airport.  No  fewer 
than  nine  airplanes  had  touched  down 
that  morning. 

Photographers  snapped  the  colonel 
and  Commissioner  Thompson,  and  even 
managed  to  line  up  the  invading  army 
alongside  its  sand-spike  flag  for  an  Iwo 
Jima-type  pose  before  the  colonel  tort 
out  the  flag  and  hustled  its  owners  off 
the  island. 

Col.  Colchester-Wemyss  issued  a  for- 
mal statement,  after  which  the  newsmen 
swooped  down  on  Jose  Pardo  Llada, 
leader  of  the  fJational  Revolution  Party 
of  Cuba,  who  had  flown  in. 

Pardo  announced  in  loud  boastful 
tones  that  his  party  was  responsible  for 
the  invasion,  and  said  its  purpose  was 
primarily  to  draw  attention  to  Cuban 
feelings  about  that  nation's  right  to  Cay 
Sal.  Dispute  over  ownership  of  the  is- 
land has  been  noted  in  history  books  as 
far  back  as  1834  when  the  Duke  of 
'Wellington  was  said  to  have  settled  own- 
ership with  Spain. 

Pardo,  an  avowed  opponent  of  the 
Batista  regime,  told  reporters  that  "in 
view  of  government  indifference  to  pro- 
tecting the  sovereignty  of  Cuba,  my 
Party  will  take  necessary  action  to  force 
the  English  to  return  Cay  Sal  to  Cuba." 

Whereupon  Col.  Colchester-Wemyss 
stepped  forward  to  order  Pardo  and  his 
group  to  depart  forthwith. 

Cay  Sal  was  kept  under  special  obser- 
vation for  several  months,  but  Pardo's 
threats  were  heard  no  more. 

The  invaders  got  back  to  Varadero  on 
the  evening  of  Oct.  19,  36  hours  after 
the  start  of  their  historic  venture.  As 
soon  as  the  Miss  Take  docked,  a  grateful 
Capt.  Rodriguez  dashed  ashore,  kissed 
his  native  ground,  and  lost  himself  in 
the  throng  of  adoring  Cubans.  The  ac- 
tual members  of  the  invasion  force,  how- 
ever, proudly  lapped  up  the  adulation. 

Though  the  Cuban  Government  oflfi- 
cially  denied  any  support  of  the  expedi- 
tion, much  high  brass  was  observed  in 
the  ecstatic  crowd  of  welcomers.  Among 
those  present  were  Col.  Pilar  Garcia 
Garcia,  commander  of  the  Placida  Regi- 
ment of  the  Cuban  Army  (the  real  Cu- 
ban Army);  Capt.  Ar.enio  Alzugaray, 
chief  of  the  National  Police  in  that  dis- 
trict; and  the  captain  of  the  port,  a 
Senor  De  La  Torre. 

For  the  second  night  in  a  row,  the  10 
men  who  had  challenged  the  might  of 
the  British  Empire  found  rum  flowing 
like  water.  the  end. 


ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB 
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If  no  suction  cups  arc  available,  a  bottle 
which  has  been  heated  by  turning  it  up- 
side down  o\  er  a  flame,  causing  the  air  in- 
side to  become  hot,  will  create  a  suction 
that  \\  ill  remove  the  venom. 

A  COMPACT  DINGHY,  weighing  only 
20  11).  has  been  de\  elopcti  w  ith  the  needs 
of  the  hunter  and  fishernian  specifically  in 
mind.  The  Sportj  ak,  as  it  is  called,  is  2  '/> 
ft.  wide  and  7  ','2  ft.  long,  and  is  available 
from  Dayton  Bait  and  Marine  Products 
Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  iMadc  of  Alarlcx 
high-density  polyethylene,  it  will  not  cliip, 
peel,  crack  or  dent.  Unbreakable,  Icakproof 
scams  make  the  boat  unsinkable.  It  is  fin- 
ished in  bright  red  and  the  color  is  perma- 
nent. The  price  is  $59.95. 

A  TIMELY  REMINDER  that  this  is  the 
time  of  year  to  send  your  guns  to  gun- 
smiths or  factories  for  necessary  over- 
hauling or  repair  conies  from  Sheldon  M. 
Smith,  of  the  Ithaca  Gun  Co.  All  too  often, 
shooters  wait  till  the  hunting  season  is  only 
days  aw'ay,  then  they  want  the  service 
done  immediately.  And  what  better  time 
than  now  for  the  owner  of  an  Ithaca  to 
have  the  company'  install  a  Deerslayer 
barrel  custom  fitted  to  his  shotgun? 

A  SPRAY  CASE  of  deodorant  should  be 
carried  by  fishermen  and  hunters,  accord- 


ing to  Charles  Carroll  of  .Marion,  Ohio. 
Sprav  ed  on  clothing  and  gear,  it  allows  you 
to  stop  in  restaurants,  etc.,  on  the  way 
home,  w  ithout  causing  ui)turned  noses  from 
any  fish,  game  and  dog  odors  that  may 
cling  to  you. 

IN  THE  DAYS  of  the  Old  \\  est,  shoot- 
ers were  able  to  use  either  rifle  or  handgun 
with  the  same  .44  cartridge.  In  that  respect, 
those  good  old  days  are  back  again,  now 
that  Sturm,  Ruger  has  brought  out  its  Deer- 
stalker, a  hamlsome  little  carbine  that  uses 
a  .44  magnum  cartridge  which  can  also  be 
used  in  a  re\()iver.  The  Deerstalker,  less 
than  37  in.  long  and  weighing  less  than  6 
11)..  is  an  autoloader  which  carries  four  car- 
tridges in  a  tubular  magazine  and  another  in 
the  chamber.  It  has  a  muzzle  \elocity  of 
1,850  ft.  per  second.  This  power  driving  a 
240-grain  bullet  makes  it  an  excelleTU  deer 
rifle.  The  price  is  S108. 

WE  ARE  REMINDED  by  Ronnie  Bacon, 
Rogers,  N.M.,  that  aluminum  foil  attached 
to  a  wire  frame  makes  a  highly  effective  re- 
flector which  will  throw  back  heat  for  bak- 
ing or  for  warming  your  feet.  He  also 
points  out  that  the  reflector  produces  aildi- 
tional  light  for  the  camp. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  that  pertains 
to  hunting  or  fishing,  send  it  along.  If  ^ve 
can  use  it,  we'll  reward  you  with  a  check  for 
$5.00.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 


NEW  LANGLEY  LYNX 

Only  reel  under  $24.95  with 
reciprocating  cross-wind  action 


As  you  wind  in  a  Langley  Lynx 
Spincasting  Reel,  the  exclusive 
cross  wind  action  uniformly  distrib- 
utes the  line  on  the  reel.  Line  will 
not  tuck  in  or  twist- peels  off 
smoothly  for  long,  accurate,  easy 
casts.  No  other  reel  at  this  price 
has  this  feature.  Spooled  with  150 
yds  10  lb  mono.  See  it  at  your 
dealer  today. 


$1995 

I  Model  995 


Salt  water  Model  995SW,  with 
metal  parts  anodized  to  resist 
corrosion,  $14.95. 
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TWELVE  DAYS  AT  SEA 

 (Coiitinncil  froDi  jxK^c  15 )~ 


way,"  said  the  admiral,  "but  we've  al- 
ready taken  all  the  weight  off  topside 
we  can.  You  know  the  Marines  need 
the  stuff'  in  your  hold.  That's  all,  and 
good  kick."  He  was  gone. 

At  10:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Aug. 
19,  the  Lakcitoi  cleared  the  harbor  en- 
trance. The  sea  outside  was  rough,  with 
a  southeast  swell,  and  even  in  the  lee  of 
the  island  the  Lakatoi  began  to  roll. 
Wednesday  night  the  peaks  of  New 
Caledonia  dropped  from  sight,  and  by 
Thursday  afternoon  they  had  the  Loyal- 
ty Islands  on  the  port.  Abreast  of  Mare 
Island,  Capt.  MacPherson  changed 
course  to  the  north,  commencing  the 
long  reach  for  the  Solomons.  So  far,  so 
good. 

Very  early  Friday  the  sea  began 
making  up  behind  them,  and  by  dawn 
the  ship  was  rolling  15  to  20  degrees. 
This  alone  was  not  alarming,  but  the 
roll  was  quick  and  the  recovery  sluggish. 
A  storm  was  rising;  should  he  turn  and 
put  her  head  into  it?  He  thought  a  long 
time,  of  the  ship,  his  cargo,  his  men,  of 
the  men  on  the  beachhead,  waiting.  No. 
he  would  try  to  run  before  it. 

By  noon,  the  storm  was  full  upon 
them  and  the  Lakatoi  was  laboring. 
With  each  sea  she  staggered,  and  the 
recovery  period  lengthened.  At  12:30  a 
huge  swell  tore  away  the  port  lifeboat. 

Murdock  climbed  to  the  bridge.  Capt. 
MacPherson,  his  pipe  dead  in  his  mouth, 
was  braced  in  a  corner  of  the  wheel- 
house,  watching  the  forepeak.  "I  think 
we'll  make  it,"  he  said  finally.  After  a 
pause  he  added,  "  if  everything  holds." 


Murdock  started  back  to  his  engines. 
At  the  main  deck,  he  decided  on  impulse 
to  take  a  look  forward.  Crossing  the 
main  deck  between  seas,  he  opened  the 
hatch  to  the  native  quarters.  The  com- 
partment was  half  full  of  water,  with 
debris  crashing  against  the  bulkheads  as 
the  vessel  rolled.  He  quickly  dogged  the 
hatch  and  started  aft.  As  he  reached  the 
deckhouse,  heading  for  the  bridge,  there 
was  a  sharp  crack  under  him,  clearly 
audible  above  the  screaming  wind.  It 
was  the  sound  of  the  hull  splitting. 

In  the  same  instant  Capt.  MacPherson 
shouted,  "All  hands  on  deck."  He  threw 
the  wheel  hard  to  starboard  and  called 
out  to  the  radioman,  "Send  an  S  O  S. 
and  noon  position." 

There  was  no  time.  The  ship  com- 
menced to  roll  to  port  and  never  stopped. 
As  a  last  gesture,  the  captain  rang, 
"Finished  with  engines,"  on  the  tele- 
graph. It  was  superfluous;  there  was  no 
one  left  below. 

The  crack  of  the  hull  had  been  the 
signal.  With  speed,  but  without  panic, 
the  men  had  scaled  the  ladders  leading 
up.  The  timing  was  perfect.  As  the  star- 
board rail  rose  over  them,  some  men 
climbed  over  the  bottom  toward  the 
keel,  now  skyward.  Others  splashed 
overboard  and  wrested  the  starboard 
lifeboat  free.  The  two  liferafts  broke 
away  and  Capt.  MacPherson,  his  pipe 
still  in  his  mouth,  stepped  out  the  wheel- 
house  door  into  one  of  them,  scarcely 
wetting  his  feet. 

Johnny  Connolly,  machinist's  mate 
2/c,  hurled  from  his  bunk,  broke  the 


glass  in  the  cabin  window  and  plunged 
out.  He  hardly  felt  the  shards  of  glass  as 
they  sliced  open  his  back;  then  he  dove 
deep  and  swam  under  the  vessel,  bobbing 
to  the  surface  in  a  widening  pool  of 
blood. 

The  ship  sank  within  two  minutes, 
keel  up,  in  2,670  fathoms  of  water.  It 
was  1:07  p.m.,  position  18  degrees  55 
minutes  south,  167  degrees  40  minutes 
east,  though  no  one  would  know,  or  care, 
except  MacPherson. 

In  four  minutes,  despite  heavy  swells 
and  raging  wind,  all  29  men  were  aboard 
the  boat  and  rafts,  and  the  battle  for 
survival  began.  Maurice  Raderman, 
pharmacist's  mate  3/c,  tore  up  his  shirt 
and  bandaged  Connolly's  back  and  legs, 
and  their  luck  held  long  enough  for  theni 
to  lash  the  boat  and  rafts  together.  No 
one  wanted  to  be  left  alone  in  this  black 
sea. 

MacPherson  took  command  in  the 
boat  with  12  men  and  Murdock  in  the 
rafts  with  eight  men  each.  Even  in  the 
first  moments,  MacPherson  realized  that 
the  storm  would  carry  them  off  to  the 
northwest.  Nothing  lay  that  way  for 
over  a  thousand  miles  but  the  vast  emp- 
tiness of  the  Coral  Sea.  Well,  there  might 
be  time  later  to  worry  about  land.  First 
they  must  stay  afloat  and  alive. 

By  nightfall,  the  wind  had  abated 
slightly  and  the  rain  had  stopped,  but 
giant  swells  bore  down  on  them  without 
respite.  Fred  Casey,  chief  boatswain's 
mate,  rigged  a  sea  anchor  with  a  bucket, 
and  the  little  convoy  hove  to,  fighting  to 
stay  afloat.  In  the  rafts,  men  clung  to  the 
slats  and  lifelines,  hoping  only  that  they 
could  hold  on. 

Through  the  night,  black  and  cold, 
they  fought  the  sea.  Once,  near  mid- 
night, disaster  came  close,  as  a  tongue  of 
the  sea  flicked  the  last  raft  onto  its  back. 
All  eight  men,  miracle  of  miracles, 
clawed  their  way  back  aboard.  Surely 
some  eye  peered  out  of  the  void  and  saw 
them,  and  had  mercy. 

At  dawn  Saturday  the  wind  dropped 
a  little  more,  and  though  the  swells 
marched  on  in  mighty  walls  of  water, 
the  anger  seemed  gone  from  the  crests. 
The  men  began  to  feel  they  might  make 
it  as  MacPherson,  steady  at  the  tiller  of 
his  boat,  managed  to  rally  them  in  the 
gray  light. 

Land  lay  only  100  miles  to  the  east 
in  the  form  of  the  tiny  islands  of  Ero- 
manga  and  Tana,  in  the  New  Hebrides. 
But  it  might  as  well  have  been  a  thou- 
sand miles,  for  the  wind  blew  steadily 
the  other  way,  straight  out  into  the  Coral 
Sea.  Their  only  hope  lay  to  the  south- 
west. If  they  could  beat  across  the  wind 
they  might  catch  the  northern  tip  of  New 
Caledonia,  250  miles  away.  Failing  that, 
only  death  awaited  them  on  the  Great 
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Barrier  Reef  of  Australia,  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  away.  But  death  would 
never  wait  that  long,  not  with  only  four 
gallons  of  water  for  29  men. 

About  7  a.m.  they  attempted  break- 
fast. Besides  the  water,  they  found  in 
the  boat  about  20  pounds  of  hardtack 
and  6  pounds  of  canned  chocolate,  plus 
a  bonanza  —  6  gallon  cans  of  tomatoes 
and  20  cans  of  peaches.  This  was  no 
stroke  of  luck.  The  sailors  had  hidden 
the  tomatoes  and  peaches  in  the  lifeboat 
when  they  were  loading  stores.  Night 
watches  are  long  without  a  snack. 

In  spite  of  the  running  sea,  they  ate 
twice  that  day,  with  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  water  per  man  at  breakfast,  one  ounce 
at  night.  Chocolate  and  hardtack  went 
with  breakfast,  tomatoes  with  supper. 
Even  now.  only  24  hours  adrift,  their 
mouths  were  drying  out.  The  chocolate 
soaked  up  what  little  saliva  they  had, 
and  soon  they  would  not  be  able  to  swal- 
low it. 

During  the  second  night,  the  sea  mod- 
erated but  the  wind  and  current  were 
still  carrying  them  northwest.  Mac- 
Pherson  was  impatient  to  begin  fighting 
southward,  but  afraid  to  risk  it  until  the 
sea  flattened.  Sharks  joined  them  Sun- 
day, circling  ominously  at  a  distance. 
But  they  were  still  alive,  and  MacPher- 
son  remembered  hopefully  the  para- 
graph in  his  orders  about  planes  from 
the  New  Hebrides,  reporting  the  Liika- 
toi  "as  he  is  sighted."  There  was  also 
the  dispatch  he  received  the  first  day  at 
sea  telling  him  to  put  in  at  Vila  on  the 
21st  to  pick  up  more  supplies.  He  smiled 
now,  recalling  the  "more  supplies"— and 
even  then  the  Lakatoi  was  waddling. 

But  he  was  now  two  days  overdue  at 
Vila,  and  the  planes,  presumably,  were 
searching.  The  first  sighting  —  by  the 
shipwrecked,  that  is  —  came  about  1 1 
a.m.  Sunday.  Two  planes,  apparently 
Army  bombers,  appeared  far  to  the 
north,  flying  east,  and  passed  steadily 
away  toward  Espiritu  Santo.  Everyone 
knew  the  planes  had  not  seen  them,  yet 
spirits  leaped. 

By  nightfall,  the  reaction  set  in.  The 
men  were  silent  and  morose,  soaked  by 
cold  spray  through  the  long  night  hours. 
Their  limbs  ached  from  cramped  posi- 
tions, and  salt  water  ulcers  already  were 
bothering  them.  In  the  last  raft,  Herb 
Provost,  the  only  Negro,  began  to  sing 
softly  an  endless  dirge  of  spirituals. 
Hugh  Middaugh  moaned  occasionally, 
but  the  men  said  nothing  to  them,  yet. 
It  was  only  the  third  day. 

Monday  morning  the  sea  moderated 
and  the  wind  dropped  to  5  knots.  Capt. 
MacPherson  ordered  the  sail  hoisted  and 
set  his  course  south  southwest.  It  was 
time  to  try  for  land.  The  sun  came  out 
for  the  first  time,  and  it  seemed  a  good 
omen.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  they  made 
about  2  knots,  enough  to  beat  the  cur- 
rent and  make  a  few  miles  to  southwest- 


ward.  If  they  could  just  hold  the  course. 

Tuesday  was  a  bad  day.  I  he  wind  died 
and  the  sun  for  which  they  had  prayed 
came  out  strong.  Their  clothes  dried,  but 
so  did  their  bodies.  Their  skin  burned 
and  their  eyes  ached.  MacPherson  be- 
came more  and  more  imperturbable. 
Night  and  morning  he  sat  erect  in  the 
boat,  his  dead  pipe  clenched  in  his  teeth, 
a  stubby  black  beard  on  his  chin. 

They  needed  his  strength,  for  Tues- 
day passed  into  Wednesday,  and  Wed- 
nesday into  Thursday,  and  still  there  was 
no  land.  Only  the  sun  to  burn  them  by 
day,  and  the  wind  to  chill  them  at  night. 
MacPherson  tried  to  keep  them  occu- 
pied, shifting  them  regularly  from  rafts 
to  the  boat  for  a  spell  at  the  oars,  or 
bailing,  or  attempts  at  fishing.  But  mov- 
ing about  was  a  torment,  with  the  angry 
salt-water  sores  studding  their  bodies. 
Everywhere  the  skin  broke  the  ulcers 
set  in,  and  their  bodies  wasted  away  5 
pounds  or  more  each  day.  Funny  how 
the  more  they  shrank  the  larger  they  felt, 
bloated  and  puffy. 

Thursday  afternoon,  after  6  full  days 
at  sja,  their  hearts  soared  when  an  Army 
PBY  winged  toward  them  from  the 
north.  The  giant  patrol  plane  passed  over 
only  a  quarter  mile  astern,  less  than  500 
feet  high.  The  men  lowered  the  sail,  set 
off  a  red  flare  and  semaphored  wildly 
with  pants,  shirts,  even  buckets.  The 


plane  half  circled  and  disappeared  to 
the  southwest,  toward  New  Caledonia. 
There  was  great  joy.  Surely  the  plane 
crew  had  seen  them.  But  the  hope  was 
tinged  with  anxiety,  and  in  the  end  it 
came  to  nothing,  leaving  only  bitterness. 

As  if  as  a  sign,  a  rat  appeared  in  the 
boat  at  the  very  moment  the  PBY  was 
sighted.  No  one  had  seen  it  before,  and 
in  a  moment  it  scampered  to  the  gun- 
wale and  plunged  into  the  sea.  The  men 
were  angry:  the  rat  should  have  been 
caught  lor  food,  and  everybody  knew 
what  it  meant  when  even  the  rats  de- 
serted a  ship. 

Friday  morning  the  sea  was  full  of 
tuna  flashing  around  the  boat,  and 
MacPherson  roused  the  men  to  try  fish- 
ing again,  with  bent  nails  baited  with 
cloth  and  tinfoil.  But  it  didn't  seem  to 
matter  much  any  more.  Nothing  was 
going  right,  not  even  the  watermaking 
experiment. 

With  empty  tomato  and  peach  cans, 
and  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  from  a  life 
preserver,  they  fashioned  a  crude  dis- 
tillation apparatus.  But  when  MacPher- 
son held  a  lamp  under  it,  the  seams  split 
in  the  lamp  well  and  the  kerosene  burst 
into  flame,  setting  his  pants  afire.  The 
men  dashed  water  over  him,  but  his 
knees  were  painfully  burned.  There  were 
no  medical  supplies  in  the  boat. 

By  Saturday,  some  of  the  men  were 
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failing.  Both  Raderman  and  Middaugh 
fainted  in  the  afternoon.  A  bucket  of 
sea  water  brought  Raderman  baci<.  but 
Middaugh  was  in  bad  shape.  MacPher- 
son  suspected  he  had  been  drinking  sea 
water,  and  now  he  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  unable  even  to  control  him- 
self. Provost  sat  with  him,  cleansing  him 
as  best  he  could,  and  singing  softly  to 
him. 

Sunday  the  wind  was  strong  and  fair 
for  New  Caledonia,  but  the  men  were 
very  tired.  Water  ration  was  now  an 
ounce  once  a  day.  Monday  morning, 
after  dawn.  Middaugh  stirred  and  tried 
to  rise.  He  could  not  and  at  9:30  a.m. 
he  died. 

MacPherson  ordered  the  sail  lowered, 
and  the  rafts  drew  close  to  the  boat.  The 
captain,  very  thin  and  weak,  nevertheless 
rose  from  the  tiller  and  recited  the  burial 
service.  The  men  could  give  Middaugh 
no  tears,  for  they  had  none. 

Provost,  who  had  cared  for  him  to 
the  end,  stood  unsteadily  in  his  raft  and 
sang  a  last  spiritual : 

"Gonna  lay  down  my  sword  an"  shield. 

Down  by  the  river  side. 

Gonna  lay  down  my  sword  an"  shield. 

An'  study  war  no  more."" 

As  a  last  act  they  took  Middaugh's 
clothes  to  rebandage  Connolly's  back. 
They  knew  Middaugh  would  understand. 
Then,  with  no  winding  sheet  and  no 
weights  to  carry  him  to  a  proper  grave, 
they  committed  the  body  to  the  sea.  Far 
off,  some  men  saw  it  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  a  shark  fin  flashed  in  the  sun.  There, 
but  for  the  hand  of  God,  went  all  of 
them. 

Now,  as  never  before,  the  strength  of 
MacPherson  carried  them  through.  He 


set  his  dead  pipe  again  between  his 
teeth  and  ordered  the  sail  set.  A  wraith 
of  a  man  with  outthrust  jaw,  his  steady 
hand  on  the  tiller  showed  that  he  feared 
not,  for  God  was  with  him.  And  God 
was  with  him,  and  with  them.  It  was 
less  than  an  hour  later  that  they  sighted 
land. 

It  appeared  to  be  a  mountain  peak, 
and  at  least  50  miles  away.  This  time 
there  were  no  wild  outbursts:  the  men 
were  too  spent  for  that.  The  only  thought 
now  was  —  is  it  true,  and  will  I  make  it? 

Raderman,  for  one,  was  gasping.  His 
mouth  and  tongue  were  so  swollen  he 
could  scarcely  breathe.  The  fear  of  death 
was  on  him,  and  he  crawled  into  Mur- 
dock"s  arms,  sobbing  for  his  father. 

•'Be  quiet.  I  am  your  father,"  Mur- 
dock  said,  and  bathed  his  head  with  sea 
water.  The  officer  placed  his  mouth  on 
Raderman's  and  forced  air  into  his  lungs 
until  the  breathing  was  somewhat  re- 
lieved. But  the  effort  had  exhausted 
Murdock  and  he  fainted.  Roy  (Tommy) 
Thomas,  a  30-year  Navy  man,  trans- 
ferred to  their  raft  and  took  over  nurs- 
ing both  of  them. 

Through  the  night  the  sea  was  rough, 
but  they  held  on  and  Tuesday  morning 
the  mountain  was  still  there,  looming 
larger  but  still  a  long  way  off. 

One  test  remained;  they  must  pass 
over  the  reef,  later  found  to  be  Plateau 
d'Amos,  where  the  waters  shoaled  and 
the  sea  swirled  dangerously.  And  they 
must  cross  it;  what  irony  to  founder  now. 
after  an  I  I -day  battle  and  in  sight  of 
land. 

MacPherson  allowed  the  men  to  rest 
that  day.  keeping  only  enough  headway 
to  bring  them  to  the  reef.  As  if  to  en- 


courage them,  the  wind  and  sea  fell 
towards  nightfall,  and  after  dark  they 
set  off  two  flares.  If  they  'were  sighted 
from  shore,  natives  might  come  out  to 
help  them.  But  no  one  came,  and  by  10 
o'clock  it  became  clear  that  the  passage 
could  not  be  long  delayed;  they  would 
have  to  make  it  in  the  dark. 

Even  in  the  night  they  could  see  the 
white  water  ahead,  breaking  over  the 
coral  heads  as  they  drifted  down  on  the 
reef.  About  10:30  MacPherson  roused 
the  men  still  able  to  move  and  set  them 
at  the  oars  and  paddles.  The  moment  of 
passing  would  be  crucial;  they  must  be 
ready  to  steady  the  boat  and,  at  a  signal, 
pull  for  shore.  If  they  broached  or 
grounded,  it  might  be  over  in  an  instant 
in  that  turbulent  patch  of  water. 

Just  at  1 1  the  moment  came,  and 
MacPherson  shouted.  "Dig.  dig."  Paddles 
and  oars  flew  as  the  swells  lifted  them 
from  behind  and  the  boat  yawed  in  the 
cross  currents,  her  head  falling  off.  "Row. 
goddam  you,  row,"  MacPherson  roared, 
and  they  clawed  the  water  in  anger  and 
fear.  It  seemed  forever  as  the  vessels 
hung  for  an  instant  at  the  top  of  a  wave, 
the  next  one  towering  behind  them,  but 
they  dug  in  for  one  last  wrenching  pull. 
The  bow  straightened  and  the  last  wave 
caught  them  full  astern,  lifting  them 
over  the  barrier  end  driving  them  down 
the  other  side  with  a  rush.  They  had 
made  it,  but  the  men  lay  gasping  at  the 
oars,  unable  even  to  boat  them. 

As  they  glided  into  the  lagoon,  Mac- 
Pherson threw  out  the  sea  anchor  and 
fired  two  more  flares.  But  at  dawn  they 
were  still  alone,  the  beach  still  500  yards 
off,  with  the  current  running  down  shore. 

For  what  they  hoped  was  the  final 
meal  at  sea,  MacPherson  issued  the  last 
of  the  peaches  and  the  last  of  the  water, 
and  at  6:30  a.m.  he  ordered  the  oars 
and  paddles  out.  They  fell  to,  but  there 
was  little  strength  left  in  them.  An  hour 
passed,  two  hours,  then  three  hours  and 
they  seemed  no  closer.  A  little  after  10, 
MacPherson  thought  he  sensed  the 
slightest  shift  in  current,  toward  shore, 
and  once  again  he  lashed  the  men  awake 
for  one  more  try. 

One  hundred  yards  now,  50  yards, 
25,  10,  then  a  wave  caught  them,  swirled 
them  through  the  surf  and  drove  them 
to  the  beach,  spilling  the  men  onto  the 
coral.  The  boat  broached  but  remained 
upright  and  the  keel  ground  into  the 
sand.  It  was  10:30  a.m.  after  12  days  at 
sea,  lacking  IVi  hours,  all  men  safe  but 
one. 

They  were  alive,  yes.  At  the  Naval 
Hospital  in  San  Diego  two  months  later, 
the  nurse  looked  down  at  Maurice  Ra- 
derman and  asked  his  age.  His  throat 
swelled  and  he  could  not  speak,  so  the 
nurse  put  34  on  the  chart.  Had  he  been 
able  to  talk  he  would  have  told  her  that 
his  21st  birthday  was  still  five  months 
away.  the  end 
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Information  that  can  help  you  loith  everyday  problems. 

Amid  gloomy  comments  that  the  day  of  the  small  businessman  in  the 
United  States  is  dimming,  Canada  is  boasting  that  she  gladly  will  absorb 
any  ambitious  fellow  who  wants  to  set  up  shop  there. 

Historically,  Canada  is  an  extractive  nation,  built  on  the  wealth  of  her 
soil  and  mineral  products.  As  these  vast  resources  are  explored,  merchants 
and  service  establishments  must  be  lured  to  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
sites  to  pep  up  living  standards.  Hence  the  continuing  Canadian  promotional 
activity  among  would-be  U.S.  entrepreneurs. 

Here  are  some  of  the  basics  of  the  situation: 

•  Loss  of  U.S.  citizenship  is  not  at  stake  (you  can't  become  a  Canadian 
citizen  overnight,  even  if  you  wanted  to) . 

•  Proper  immigration  procedure  is,  of  course,  necessary.  But  there  won't 
be  any  hitches  for  the  willing,  upstanding  applicant.  Remember  this:  Canada 
loses  more  people  to  the  U.S.  than  she  gets  in  return,  so  she  is  anxious  to 
crimp  this  trend. 

•  The  very  first  thing  any  interested  person  should  do  is  write  to  H.  W. 

Thomson,  Immigration  Officer-in-Charge,  Dept.  of  Canadian  Citizenship  & 
Immigration,  680  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.,  for  information  and  advice. 

•  In  return,  he'll  get  some  down  to  earth  data  on  everything  he  needs 
to  know  for  a  starter  —  including  financial  matters,  living  conditions,  laws, 
taxes,  even  climate.  (He'll  also  be  warned  against  impossible  ideas  and 
schemes.)  In  Canada  personal  attention  is  promised  the  newcomer. 

Aside  from  businessmen,  Canada  also  needs  skilled  workers  and  profes- 
sional people.  It's  in  the  small-business  area,  though,  that  her  requirements 
and  the  dreams  of  most  young  people  have  their  happiest  rendezvous. 

•  •      •  • 

Beginning  next  month,  the  Civil  War  Centennial  swings  into  high  gear 

with  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Manassas  (Bull  Run,  Va.)  on  July  21. 
If  you're  planning  a  visit  to  any  of  the  sites,  remember  that  you  can  cover 
a  lot  of  history  on  a  single  tour  because  of  the  geographical  groupings  of 
the  major  events. 

One  such  area  is  the  Washington-Richmond  sector  (Manassas  comes  into 
this  one) ;  another  is  the  Tennessee  country  (from  which  you  could  continue 
on  down  to  Atlanta) ;  a  third  is  the  Mississippi  River  basin  from  Memphis 
south.  Additionally,  there'll  be  memorial  observances  in  the  Lincoln  country 
of  Illinois,  some  in  the  Western  areas  as  far  out  as  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  others. 

Major  oil  companies  have  plenty  of  maps  for  the  asking  and  usually  will 
help  you  plot  a  tour  (as  will  the  American  Automobile  Assn.  if  you're  a 
member).  A  good  idea:  Check  the  price  and  availability  of  accommodations 
before  you  start. 

•  •      •  • 

Now  that  an  estimated  15  million  persons  in  the  U.S.  own  stocks,  foreign 
brokers  have  been  trying  to  cash  in  on  this  interest  by  touting  overseas 
buys  via  phone  calls,  direct  mail,  etc. 

Look  before  you  leap.  It  is  true  that  the  stock  markets  in  some  foreign 
nations  have  been  skyrocketing  (in  Japan,  activity  has  been  so  intense  that 
a  second  Stock  Exchange  is  under  consideration).  But  the  facts  are  these: 

•  U.S.  firms  can  buy  foreign  securities  for  you  just  as  easil.v  as  outsiders. 
In  other  words,  you  can  trade  through  people  known  to  you. 

•  The  securities  of  some  large  foreign  corporations  already  are  listed  on 
U.S.  exchanges,  thus  can  be  bought  right  in  New  York. 

•  •      •  • 

•  E  BONDS:  If  you  own  any  E  Bonds  purchased  between  May  1941  and 
May  1949,  you  can  retain  them  another  10  years,  says  the  U.S.  Treasury— at 
3%  percent  interest.  Thus  a  bond  that  cost  $75  in  1941  will  be  worth  $195.04 
a  decade  hence. 

•  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LAWNMOWING-especially  for  big  areas,  such 
as  Legion  grounds— can  be  eased  by  a  new  plan  devised  by  Toro  Mfg.  Corp. 
You  can  lease  the  equipment  over  a  long  period  of  time,  thus  cutting  the  bite 
down  to  more  manageable  proportions. 

By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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WHAT'S  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP  THEORY? 

i  Conliniit  d  jroin  f>ne,r  27 ; 


says  Inzer's  Law,  but  we're  in  this  out- 
fit, as  we  were  in  service,  for  what  we 
have  in  common  as  Americans.  Anyway. 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida  and  Vir- 
ginia were  growth  states  in  1960. 

Well,  friends,  has  all  of  this  helped 
you  to  analyze  just  what  makes  for  mem- 
bership trends  in  this,  or  any  other,  or- 
ganization? 

Of  course,  we're  looking  at  the  big 
picture,  not  the  individual  Post.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  way  to  make  a  Post 
grow  is  to  run  a  good  program  for 
America,  for  your  town  and  your  mem- 
bers; behave  so  that  you  command  local 
respect  and  prestige;  organize  some  man- 
power to  work  for  what  you  want,  and 
be  true  friends  to  one  another.  The  big 
picture  reflects  how  many  Posts  in  a 
wide  area  are  moving  that  way.  instead 
of  some  other  way. 

So  it  has  something  to  do  with  county 
and  state  trends,  performances,  and 
problems  — of  which  we  are  all  as  much 
a  part  as  we  are  of  our  Posts. 

For  instance,  this  chart  shows  that 
every  state  is  going  in  its  own  direction 
—  some  up,  some  down,  some  slantwise, 
some  jiggling. 

We'll  say  that  one  big  truth  is  that  the 
Legion  —  and  any  other  organization 
that  has  any  internal  freedom  —  is  at 
least  80%  state  and  local  in  its  growth 
or  shrinkage  trends. 

There  are  few  national  trends  in 
American  Legion  membership.  Indeed, 
it  is  probably  only  in  organizations  that 
are  run  by  an  iron  hand  from  on  top  — 
like  the  communist  party  —  where  every- 
thing usually  happens  the  same  way  all 
over  at  once. 

In  the  Legion,  the  national  figures  are 
a  composite  of  contradictory  local 
figures. 

You  can  no  more  get  a  picture  of 
what's  happening  everywhere  in  the  Le- 
gion from  the  total  figures  than  you  can 
go  to  Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky,  to  see 
two  fellows  who  start  from  Boston,  one 
to  go  to  Chicago  and  the  other  to  Atlan- 
ta. Mammoth  Cave  may  be  their  average 
destination,  but  you'll  wait  a  long  time 
for  them  there. 

In  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  screwy 
national  figures  on  this  chart,  there  is  one 
very  loose  trend  that  seems  to  repeat 
itself  —  though  very  irregularly. 

The  big-population,  big-area  states  — 
like  New  York.  California,  Ohio,  Texas, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  —  are 
severely  down  from  their  post-war  rec- 
ords. 

Texas  closed  1960  at  76,000-odd, 
compared  with  I  1 ,00()-odd  in  1946. 
The  decline  has  been  steady  except  for 
1954  and  19.55.  In  none  of  the  other  big 
states  is  the  trend  so  marked. 


Illinois  held  very  strong  for  years,  and 
remains  relatively  strong,  but  ended  last 
year  18.000  under  her  all-time  top  of 
226.000  in  1948. 

New  York,  well  off  her  269.000  of 
1946,  has  had  a  very  slow  and  irregular 
decline  in  recent  years,  to  her  most 
recent  215.000. 

Pennsylvania,  still  the  biggest,  ended 
1960  at  25  1.000  compared  to  304.000  in 
1946.  The  recent  decline  has  been  slow, 
but  consistent. 

California,  on  a  jiggling  plateau  for 
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"All  right,  men.  Vanillas  behind  Carter  . . . 
chocolates  behind  Stokes  . . .  tutti  friitti." 
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ten  years,  was  off'  a  little  in  1960  at 
138.600.  It  was  within  3.000  of  1951, 
though  well  below  the  169.000  of  1946. 

Ohio  has  slanted  ever  so  gradually 
down,  to  her  present  1 15.000.  Michigan, 
more  than  holding  her  own  in  the  last 
three  years,  nevertheless  has  a  long-term 
downslant. 

Except  for  Texas,  the  big  drops  in  all 
these  states  were  the  quick  fall-offs  from 
the  1946  "gold  rush."  In  recent  years,  if 
they  could  have  stopped  deaths,  all  the 
others  would  probably  have  shown 
growth. 

But  they  do  represent  a  consistent 
trend,  since  there  is  no  exception  to  the 
big-population,  big-area  states'  inability 
to  turn  upwarti  significantly  as  so  many 
others  have  done  which  have  big  pop- 
ulation or  big  area,  but  not  both. 

These  big  states  are  a  prime  target  for 
your  pet  theory,  as  their  populations  are 
so  large  that  a  shift  in  the  trend  of  their 
Legion  membership  would  be  a  weighty 
one  nationally.  Any  of  them,  when  it 


declines,  easily  offsets  the  surplus  of 
14.000  that  Minnesota  has  over  1946, 
or  North  Dakota's  steady  growth  —  now 
5.000  over  1946  in  a  thinly  populated 
state. 

Our  own  theory  about  the  big  states 
is  very  dull,  and  perhaps  yours  is  more 
exciting.  We  believe  that  the  combina- 
tion of  large  area  and  large  population 
and  numerically  large  membership  and 
large  numbers  of  Posts  presents  com- 
plexities which  the  conventional  struc- 
ture of  state  Legion  organization  is  in- 
adequate to  cope  with. 

In  how  many  states  has  the  Legion 
revised  its  state  structure  sufficiently  to 
cope  with  its  share  of  the  increase  of 
America's  war  veterans  from  4  million 
in  1940  to  21  million  in  1961? 

The  American  Legion  in  North  Da- 
kota and  Louisiana  both  credit  exciting 
growth  in  recent  years  in  part  to  varia- 
tions from  the  norm  in  the  structure  and 
emphasis  of  their  internal  statewide 
organization. 

The  problem  is  to  make  leadership 
toward  statewide  Legion  objectives 
(which  is  not  just  the  work  of  state 
officials,  but  also  of  local  ones)  effective 
everywhere  as  a  team  effort  in  the  short- 
est possible  time. 

Regardless  of  population  densities, 
distances  are  so  small  in  Rhode  Island 
and  New  Jersey  that  effective  leadership 
on  a  team  basis  can  quickly  make  itself 
felt  everywhere. 

Regardless  of  vast  land  areas,  popula- 
tion is  so  sparse  in  states  like  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  that  a  few  telephone 
calls  can  blanket  the  state  whenever 
necessary. 

But  in  New  York.  California,  Texas, 
etc..  where  people  and  miles  are  both 
numerous,  the  purely  mechanical  prob- 
lems of  statewide  leadership  require  spe- 
cial attention. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  one  of 
these  large  states  do  what  Louisiana's 
Legion  did  with  startling  results.  That  is: 
set  up  a  special  committee  to  review  its 
internal  administrative  structure  with  an 
eye  to  updating  it  for  the  196()'s  -  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  problems 
posed  by  numerous  people  and  posts 
spread  over  great  distances. 

It  might  prove  whether  our  theory  of 
general  membership  and  efiective  Le- 
gionism  is  as  good  as  yours,  whatever 
yours  is. 

(If  yon  want  a  copy  oj  the  Lciiion's 
snite-hy-state  inenibeiship  chart  from 
1920  to  196U,  send  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  return  envelope  to  "Member- 
ship Chart.  American  Legion  National 
He/..  Post  Office  Box  1055,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana."  That  address  explains  all  by 
itself  what  you  want  —  do  not  write  any 
letter  at  all.) 

THU  END 
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MEN  PAST40 


WHY  INVESTIGATIONS? 


-(Coiilimieil  from  pai^f  17)- 


the  attention  of  the  public  to  an  entirely 
different  question. 

A  good  example  of  this  was  the  case 
of  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  who  was  let 
go  as  a  security  risk.  This  was  the  only 
real  issue.  Yet  most  of  the  people  reached 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  mis- 
treated because  he  was  not  proven  to  be 
a  card-carrying  communist.  In  his  own 
testimony  he  admitted  that  he  had  con- 
sciously hired  persons  whom  he  knew  to 
be  communists,  on  the  most  secret  proj- 
ect in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  at- 
tempted to  justify  this  by  saying  that  he 
thought  their  loyalty  to  America  super- 
seded their  loyalty  to  the  Communist 
Party,  which,  of  course,  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  one  who  knows  how  the  Com- 
munist Party  works. 

The  ability  of  the  communists  to  con- 
fuse the  issues  involved  in  these  investiga- 
tions shows  masterful  strategy.  If  we 
understand  how  and  why  they  confuse 
the  issue  we  will  clearly  see  that  the  com- 
mittees are  performing  an  important 
function  —  that  we  need  to  support  them 
and  learn  to  evaluate  accurately  the  in- 
formation which  they  disclose.  But  to 
assume  that  you  can  investigate  com- 
munist subversion  without  disclosing  the 
work  of  the  periphery  groups,  is  to  con- 
demn them  before  they  start  to  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  com- 
munists have  been  able  to  get  a  com- 
pletely different  reaction  to  the  same 
basic  principle  when  it  affects  them  than 
when  applied  to  others.  For  example, 
it  is  considered  liberal  or  humanitarian 
to  fight  totalitarianism  in  the  form  of 
fascism  and  nazism,  but  it  is  reactionary 
to  fight  totalitarianism  in  the  form  of 
communism.  This  is  the  feeling  which 
you  will  get  subconsciously  from  an 
average  person  who  is  not  close  to  the 
subject.  By  the  same  token  they  have 
been  able  to  get  the  American  public  to 
assume  an  entirely  different  attitude  to- 
ward congressional  committees  which 
deal  with  communism  than  toward  those 
which  deal  in  other  areas  of  public  con- 
cern. 

Historically  the  liberal  or  progressive 
line  of  thought  in  America  has  always 
supported  the  congressional  investigating 
committee  as  an  instrument  of  the  peo- 
ple's interest  as  against  that  of  vested 
interests  or  of  special  interest  groups. 
This  was  true  when  Sen.  Wheeler  ex- 
posed the  Teapot  Dome  scandal.  It  was 
true  when  Sens.  LaFollette  and  Norris 
were  uncovering  the  excesses  of  industry 
monopolies  in  the  1920's.  It  was  certainly 
true  when  young  Bob  LaFollette  was 
investigating  the  abuses  of  civil  rights 
in  the  1930's.  It  was  true  of  the  activities 
of  the  Kefauver  committee  which  scru- 
tinized crime  and  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee  which   investigated   Beck  and 


Hoffa.  While  there  was  great  resentment 
against  McCarthy  for  his  personal  ani- 
mosity toward  Gen.  Zwicker  and  others 
there  was  no  similar  resentment  against 
McClellan  and  Bob  Kennedy  who  made 
no  secret  of  their  determination  to  get 
Hoffa  and  Beck.  It  is  only  when  you  take 
on  the  communists  in  congressional  com- 
mittees that  the  entire  process  is  given 
the  appearance  of  evil. 

The  first  great  drive  to  discredit  con- 
gressional committees  investigating  com- 
munism came  with  the  Dies  committee 
in  1939.  When  its  first  public  hearing  was 
set  up,  information  began  to  flow  to  the 
committee  of  such  a  sensational  nature 
that  almost  overnight  the  committee  it- 
self became  the  issue.  The  public  just 
couldn't  and  wouldn't  believe  what  we 
now  know  were  accurate  accounts  of  in- 
filtration into  government,  labor  unions, 
communications,  the  arts  and  education. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  public's  disbe- 
lief, the  communists  launched  an  attack 
on  the  motives  of  the  committee  and  its 
members.  Those  who  were  embarrassed 
by  the  disclosures,  many  of  whom  sin- 
cerely believed  the  charges  against  the 
committee,  joined  the  chorus  of  con- 
demnation. 

There  were  mistakes  made  by  the  Dies 
committee.  The  technique  of  communist 
infiltration  and  subversion  was  new  to 
most  people.  The  idea  of  boring  from 
within  was  a  relatively  new  tactic,  even 
to  the  communists.  So  it  is  understand- 
able that  persons  who  were  suddenly  ex- 
posed to  this  revelation  of  subversion 
would  be  carried  away.  It  is  also  under- 
standable that  they  did  not  fully  evaluate 
the  power  of  the  communists  to  deceive 
persons  in  their  orbit  of  influence  thus 
assuming  that  many  persons  were  know- 
ingly cooperating  with  the  communists 
when  atcutally  they  were  being  deceived 
by  them.  The  power  of  communism  to 
deceive  its  victims  is  almost  unbelievably 
effective. 

But  did  the  Dies  committee  deserve 
the  fate  which  it  received?  We  don't  think 
so,  for  certainly  the  intentions  of  the 
committee  were  good.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  program  of  character  assassina- 
tion, lies  and  distortions  that  only  the 
communists  can  so  effectively  impose, 
it  would  have  worked  out  its  problems 
and  developed  an  acceptable  technique 
as  other  committees  have  done.  But  they 
didn't  really  have  a  chance. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  the  statement 
of  Congressman  Dies  when  he  called  the 
first  public  hearing  to  order.  "The  chair 
wishes  to  reiterate  what  it  has  stated 
many  times  —  namely,  that  this  commit- 
tee is  determined  to  conduct  its  investiga- 
tion upon  a  dignified  plane  and  to  adopt 
and  maintain  throughout  the  course  of 
the  hearings  a  judicial  attitude.  The  com- 


Af  flicted  With  Getting  Up  Nights, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, the  trouble  may  be  due  to  Gland- 
ular inflammation.  A  constitutional  Dis- 
ease for  which  it  is  futile  for  sufferers 
to  try  to  treat  themselves  at  home. 

To  men  of  middle  age  or  past  this 
type  of  inflammation  occurs  frequently. 
It  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  physical 
vigor,  graying  of  hair,  forgetfulness  and 
often  increase  in  weight.  Neglect  of 
such  Inflammation  causes  men  to  grow 
old  before  their  time — premature  senil- 
ity and  possible  incurable  conditions. 

Most  men,  if  treatment  is  taken  in 
time,  can  be  successfully  NON-SURGI- 
CALLY  treated  for  Glandular  Inflam- 
mation. If  the  condition  is  aggravated 
by  lack  of  treatment,  surgery  may  be 
the  only  chance. 


NONSUR$fCAL  TREATMfm 


The  NON-SURGICAL  New  Type  treat- 
ments used  at  the  Excelsior  Medical 
Clinic  are  the  result  of  discoveries  in 
recent  years  of  new  techniques  and 
drugs  plus  over  20  years  research  by 
scientific  technologists  and  Doctors. 

Men  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from 
over  1,000  communities  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs.  They  found  soothing  and  com- 
forting relief  and  new  health  in  life. 


EXAMINATION 

AT  LOW  COST 

When  you  arrive 
here  our  Doctors  who 
are  experienced  spe- 
cialists make  a  com- 
plete examination. 
Your  condition  is 
frankly  explained 
and  then  you  decide 
if  you  will  take  the 
treatments  needed. 
Treatments  are  so 
mild  hospitalization 
is  not  needed — a  con- 
siderable saving  in 
expense. 


REaAL-COLON 

Are  often  associ- 
ated with  Glandu- 
lar Inflammation. 
These  disorders,  we 
can  successfully 
treat  for  you,  at 
the  same  time  we 
treat  Glandular  In- 
flammation. 

REDUCIBLE 
HERNIA 

Is  also  amenable  to 
a  painless  Non- 
Surgical  treatment 
that  we  have  de- 
veloped. Full  de- 
tails of  this  treat- 
ment given  In  our 
Free  Boolj. 
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of  utmost  importance 
to  your  future  life. 
Write  today.  No  ob- 
ligation. 
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mittee  has  no  preconceived  views  of  what 
the  truth  is  respecting  the  subject  matter 
ot  this  inquiry.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  dis- 
cover the  truth  and  report  it  as  it  is,  with 
such  recommendations,  if  any,  as  to  leg- 
islation on  these  subjects  as  the  situation 
may  require  and  as  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  the  American  people  may  demand. 

"We  shall  be  fair  and  impartial  at  ail 
times  and  treat  every  witness  with  fair- 
ness and  courtesy.  We  shall  e.Kpect  every 
witness  to  treat  us  in  the  same  way.  This 
committee  will  not  permit  any  "character 
assassination'  or  any  'smearing"  of  inno- 
cent people.  We  wish  to  caution  witnesses 
that  reckless  charges  must  not  be  made 
against  individuals  or  organizations. 

"The  chair  wishes  to  make  it  plain  that 
this  committee  is  not  'after  anyone.'  All 
that  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  truth,  whatever  it  is." 

Certainly  the  purposes  enunciated  here 
would  meet  the  standards  of  the  most 
critical.  Those  who  have  seen  the  con- 
duct of  the  communists  appearing  before 
the  committee  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
film  "Operation  Abolition"  can  well  un- 
derstand why  the  committee  could  not 
function  in  the  manner  outlined  by  the 
chairman  at  this  first  public  hearing  un- 
der his  chairmanship.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  the  first  witness  of  the  Dies 
committee  was  one  of  their  investigators 
who  had  been  assigned  to  investigate  the 
German-American  Bund.  The  second 
witness,  appearing  voluntarily,  was  John 
P.  Frey,  president  of  the  Metal  Trades 
Division  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  who  gave  voluminous  testimony 
of  communist  infiltration  into  labor 
unions. 

But  unfortunately  the  public  was  not 
yet  ready  for  the  information  that  came 
to  the  Dies  committee.  It  was  too  much 
to  be  believed  and  the  conflict  over  the 
committee  soon  became  a  conflict  be- 
tween its  chairman  and  the  New  Deal. 
The  full  weight  of  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration was  brought  to  bear  against  the 
committee  and  its  chairman.  The  com- 
mittee was  successfully  discredited  and 
Chairman  Dies  retired  from  public  life 
for  several  years,  returning  again  in  the 
I950's. 

The  sad  fate  of  the  Dies  committee 
discouraged  any  such  investigation  for 
a  period  of  almost  8  years.  During  the 
war,  of  course,  we  were  cobclligerents 
with  Russia  and  it  was  the  fashion  to  be 
friendly.  But  in  1947  the  House  com- 
mittee set  a  major  inquiry  into  the  Holly- 
wood motion  picture  industry.  Stories 
had  been  coming  out  of  the  Tenny  com- 
mittee in  California  about  communist  in- 
fluences in  Hollywood  but  the  principal 
witness  had  been  challenged  as  mentally 
incompetent,  so  few  people  believed 
them. 

When  the  small  group  of  friendly  wit- 
nesses gathered  in  Washington  in  the  fall 
of  1947,  they  were  looked  upon  by  the 


army  of  press,  radio  and  motion  picture 
representatives  as  a  group  of  crackpots. 
The  industry  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Producers  Association 
had  called  an  industry-wide  meeting  to 
protect  itself  from  the  "smear  campaign" 
of  the  committee.  The  committee  was 
now  under  Republican  leadership  and  it 
was  alleged  that  its  purpose  was  to  dis- 
credit Hollywood  because  it  had  so 
strongly  supported  the  New  Deal.  The 
"Committee  for  the  First  Amendment" 
was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Huston  and  William  Wyler  and  a  "gal- 
axy" of  stars  was  flown  to  Washington 


"I  hope  no  one  asks  for  a  plain  one  —  we  ran 
out  of  haniburg  two  hours  ago." 
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to  expose  and  publicize  the  "evil  intent" 
of  the  committee. 

The  friendly  witnesses  were  called. 
They  testified  as  to  their  experiences  but 
their  testimony  was  generally  discounted. 
However,  when  John  Howard  Lawson, 
who  had  been  dubbed  the  communist 
commissar  of  Hollywood,  was  called,  he 
reacted  in  a  way  that  shocked  the  most 
skeptical.  He  defied  the  committee,  called 
the  chairman  "Hitler"  and  was  dragged 
from  the  hearing  room  screaming  invec- 
tive at  the  committee.  The  reaction  was 
immediate.  Industry  leaders  met  in  New 
York  and  promised  a  cleanup.  The  Com- 
mittee for  the  First  Amendment  was  dis- 
solved forthwith  and  its  glamorous  mem- 
bers slipped  back  to  Hollywood  as 
quietly  and  as  unobtrusively  as  possible. 

The  Hollywood  hearing  gave  the  com- 
mittees a  real  boost.  For  the  first  time  the 
public  accepted  the  necessity  for  such 
investigations.  It  is  significant  to  note, 
however,  that  this  boost  came  as  a  result 
of  action  that  was  taken  by  the  commu- 
nists themselves.  It  did  not  come  because 
the  committee  had  done  anything  that 


differed  one  bit  from  its  previous  method. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Hiss  case  broke 
and  all  previous  disclosures  paled  into  in- 
significance before  the  fantastic  charge 
of  Whittaker  Chambers.  The  very  mag- 
nitude of  the  accusation  played  into  the 
communists'  hands.  It  was  too  outra- 
geous to  be  believed.  Alger  Hiss  a  hidden 
communist!  This  handsome,  educated, 
cultured,  sensitive,  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant a  communist  —  impossible!  A  wave 
of  indignation  swept  over  the  nation  and 
soon  it  was  not  Alger  Hiss  who  was  on 
trial  —  it  was  Whittaker  Chambers  and 
the  committee.  The  tremendous  pressure 
that  descended  upon  Chambe'-s  would 
have  crushed  a  lesser  man.  But  he  stood 
his  ground  and  he  proved  that  Alger  Hiss 
had  lied. 

Despite  the  seriousness  of  this  charge 
the  realities  of  it  were  never  completely 
accepted.  No  effort  was  made  by  respon- 
sible officials  of  government  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  penetration  into  the 
State  Department.  Logic  would  indicate 
that  if  one  in  such  a  high  post  was  a 
communist  there  must  be  others.  But 
logic  was  not  governing  the  actions  of 
our  officials.  In  a  display  of  emotion, 
Dean  Acheson,  on  whom  the  initial  re- 
sponsibility rested,  said  he  would  not  turn 
his  back  on  Alger  Hiss.  He  had  refused 
to  accept  the  realities  of  the  disclosure. 
The  nation  generally  accepted  the  facts 
of  the  Alger  Hiss  case  but  the  issue  was 
left  up  in  the  air. 

After  this  the  scene  shifted  to  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
when  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  took  over 
the  chairmanship.  McCarthy  had  not 
been  a  student  of  communism  but  on  be- 
coming acquainted  with  some  of  the  facts 
of  communist  infiltration  he  charged  into 
the  fight  with  the  reckless  abandon  of  a 
Don  Quixote.  He  was  on  the  right  track 
but  he  didn't  understand  the  pitfalls.  He 
didn't  realize  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  make  his  charges  stand  up.  He  hadn't 
fully  appraised  the  enemy  he  was  taking 
on. 

When  the  McCarthy  hearings  started, 
the  public  was  behind  him.  They  were 
shocked  at  the  list  of  persons  in  the 
State  Department  whom  he  charged  were 
communists,  but  the  Hiss  case  had  taught 
them  not  to  prejudge.  They  were  ready 
to  be  convinced.  But  the  proof  was  not 
sufficiently  convincing  to  justify  the  ex- 
tent of  the  charges  —  at  least  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  public  didn't  think  that 
it  was.  In  the  period  of  hesitation,  once 
more  the  issue  was  shifted  —  commu- 
nism became  a  secondary  issue  and  Joe 
McCarthy  was  on  trial. 

Few  issues  in  American  life  have 
stirred  the  emotions  of  the  public  as 
deeply  as  the  McCarthy  hearings.  Few 
men  in  public  life  have  been  subjected 
to  the  campaign  of  vilification  that  was 
used  against  Joe  McCarthy.  He  was  cor- 
rect in  his  premise  that  the  communists 
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had  great  influence  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  that  serious  charges  were  jus- 
tified. But  he  made  some  mistai<ces  and 
these  mistakes  were  pounced  upon  with 
all  the  skill  the  communists  use  so  well. 

The  climax  ot  the  McCarthy  hearings 
came  with  testimony  ot  infiltration  into 
the  Army  radar  laboratory  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.  J.  McCarthy  had  uncovered 
evidence  of  a  serious  leak  of  vital,  secret 
information.  He  felt  that  the  Army  was 
giving  him  the  runaround  and  no  doubt 
he  was  right.  Once  again  the  communist 
issue  was  sidetracked  and  the  conflict  be- 
came a  fight  between  McCarthy  and  the 
Army.  The  President  joined  the  fight  on 
the  side  of  the  Army  and  the  full  strength 
of  the  Eisenhower  Administration  was 
brought  to  bear  to  suppress  the  hearings 
successfully  and  to  break  Sen.  McCarthy 
politically.  The  American  people  have 
yet  to  learn  who  was  responsible  for  the 
promotion  of  Maj.  Peress. 

The  bitterness  of  the  McCarthy  dis- 
pute left  a  lasting  effect  on  the  anti- 
communist  fight  in  America.  A  feeling 
began  to  emerge  that  you  could  not  suc- 
cessfully contain  communism  in  a  free 
society  such  as  ours  without  destroying 
our  basic  liberties.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
complete  fallacy,  but  nonetheless  it  has 
been  assiduously  promoted  and  many 
take  it  for  granted.  The  efTect  has  been 
to  give  a  certain  legitimacy  to  commu- 
nism in  America  that  it  had  never  en- 
joyed before. 

Thus  the  struggle  had  gone  one  more 
cycle  and  the  communists  had  scored 
the  greatest  victory  of  all.  As  a  result 
security  regulations  were  relaxed  —  court 
decisions  freed  the  hard  core  of  the  com- 
munist movement  in  America.  In  a  num- 
ber of  verdicts  the  Supreme  Court  so  re- 
stricted our  law  enforcement  officials  as 
to  make  America  safe,  not  only  for  com- 
munists, but  for  the  hardened  criminals 
of  the  underworld  as  well. 

As  we  review  the  struggle  in  retrospect 
it  seems  clear  that  as  each  cycle  of  dis- 
closure and  defeat  has  been  completed, 
from  Dies  to  Thomas  to  McCarthy,  our 
own  defense  has  emerged  a  little  weaker 
and  the  communists  have  become  more 
firmly  entrenched.  After  each  defeat  a 
new  area  has  been  opened  up  to  them  to 
expand  their  influence. 

The  people  have  not  weakened  in  their 
opposition  to  communism,  but  they  are 
frustrated  in  their  efforts  to  know  how 
to  apply  their  opposition  effectively.  Our 
national  leadership  has  failed  to  show 
them  the  way,  not  because  they  are  pro- 
communists  but  rather  because  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  deny  the  facts  than  it  is  to 
face  them.  This  has  been  true  of  each 
Administration  since  World  War  II.  As 
early  as  \9?9  Whittaker  Chambers  met 
with  a  high  official  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment in  an  effort  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  manner  in  which  our  government 
was  being  infiltrated.  His  information, 


to  all  intents  and  purposes,  was  ignored. 

When  the  charges  against  Alger  Hiss 
were  disclosed,  President  Truman  said 
the  issue  was  a  "red  herring."  In  1954 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  sup- 
pressed the  Monmouth  investigation 
rather  than  face  the  facts  the  McCarthy 
committee  had  uncovered. 

Are  these  incidents  evidence  of  sym- 
pathy with  communism?  No,  decidedly 
not.  The  percentage  of  persons  in  Amer- 
ica who  have  any  real  sympathy  for 
communism  is  so  small  as  to  be  of  no 
consequence.  But  it  is  evidence  of  a  fail- 
ure to  appraise  our  enemy  properly.  It  is 
also  evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of 
lethargy.  I  repeat  —  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  deny  the  facts  than  it  is  to  face  them. 

The  free  world  is  paying  a  terrible 
price  for  this  attitude.  All  of  the  major 
problems  of  the  world  today  are  directly 
traceable  to  it:  The  peace  treaties  which 
gave  Russia  occupation  rights  over  those 
countries  which  are  now  the  captive  na- 
tions; the  loss  of  China  as  a  result  of  our 
failure  to  understand  the  real  issues 
there;  the  espionage  which  gave  Russia 
the  atom  bomb;  the  manner  in  which  the 
United  Nations  has  been  used  to  restrict 
the  West,  yet  permit  the  expansion  of 
world  communism;  and  last  but  not  least 
the  almost  unbelievable  conduct  of  our 
own  governmental  officials  in  bringing 
about  a  communist  dictatorship  in  Cuba. 

All  of  these  problems  and  many  more 
would  have  been  avoided  had  we  intelli- 
gently and  realistically  evaluated  the  in- 
formation which  Whittaker  Chambers 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  White  House 
in  September  of  19.^9. 

Have  we  learned  anything  from  our 
mistakes?  It  would  not  seem  so.  There 
appears  to  be  no  greater  inclination  to 
find  out  who  is  responsible  for  our  poor 
judgment  in  Cuba  than  there  was  to  hear 
Whittaker  Chambers'  story  in  1939.  But 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  American 
people  will  not  soon  demand  a  more 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  world  situation 
than  they  have  thus  far  had.  For  there 
are  even  more  ominous  signs  ahead.  The 
frightening  story  of  the  student  riots  in 
San  Francisco  last  year  is  proof  that  it 
can  happen  here.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
continue  to  postpone  the  time  when  we 
will  come  to  grips  with  this  problem  at 
home. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  have 
lost  their  freedom  because  of  our  blun- 
ders. We  can  ill  afford  any  more  such 
errors  or  the  freedom  lost  will  be  our 
own. 

The  only  way  we  can  avoid  such  mis- 
takes in  the  future  it  to  understand  the 
problem  at  home.  The  best  way  yet  de- 
vised to  see  this  apparatus  at  work  is 
through  the  congressionaF  investigating 
committees.  We  must  protect  them,  ex- 
pand them,  and  understand  the  informa- 
tion they  give  us.  Our  very  survival  de- 
pends on  it.  THE  END 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  TIRE  BUYER 

——( (  <>iitiiiin<l  fiom  l>agc  19)  


to  form  a  perfect  seal.  Any  slight  dent 
or  nick  in  the  rim,  or  the  smallest  piece 
of  dirt  or  rust  sticking  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  rim,  can  cause  an  air  leak. 
If  your  wheel  rims  are  in  any  shape  other 
than  perfect,  you  will  be  wise  to  avoid 
trouble  by  using  tires  with  tubes.  And. 
even  if  your  wheel  rims  are  in  good 
shape,  make  sure  that  your  garageman 
or  tire  dealer  cleans  them  thoroughly 
before  installing  tubeless  tires. 

Does  it  pay  to  shop  around  when  buy- 
ing a  replacement  tire?  Yes,  it  does, 
providing  you  know  just  what  tire  you 
want  and  the  manufacturer's  "suggested" 
selling  price.  In  shopping  around  re- 
cently, I  found  that  the  prices  quoted  by 
local  dealers  for  a  specific  top-grade  tire 
ranged  from  as  much  as  $1  1  below  list 
to  $1.30  above  list. 

Shopping  around  and  bargain  hunt- 
ing, however,  can  have  their  pitfalls.  Be- 
ware of  phony  and  come-on  advertise- 
ments and  ads  for  "odd-lot  tires."  Be 
wary  of  dealers  olTering  "skidproof," 
"blowoutproof "  or  "punctureproof"  tires. 
Also,  be  leary  of  ads  that  quote  ridic- 
ulously low  prices  on  standard  brands. 

"Unconditionally  guaranteed"  is  an- 
other catch  phrase  to  be  taken  with  a 
large  grain  of  salt.  A  tire  guarantee,  in 
most  cases,  covers  a  specified  length  of 
time  and  should  the  tire  wear  out  before 
then  any  refund  is  figured  on  the  basis  of 
the  time  remaining  under  the  guarantee. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  you 
buy  a  tire  with  a  year's  guarantee  and  it 
fails  after  nine  months  of  service.  Under 
the  terms  of  most  guarantees,  you  would 
receive  credit  for  three  months  or  rough- 
ly one-quarter  of  the  cost  of  the  tire 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
a  new  tire.  When  a  tire  is  guaranteed, 
find  out  what  the  guarantee  covers  and 
what  will  be  done  should  the  tire  fail 
before  the  end  of  the  guarantee  period. 

Also  remember  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  compare  grades  of  tires  made 
by  one  manufacturer  with  those  of  an- 
other. As  already  pointed  out,  there  are 
no  industry-wide  standards  of  quality 
or  grades.  Each  manufacturer  sets  up 
his  own  standards  within  his  own  tire 
line. 

In  the  past  few  years  still  another 
variable  has  entered  the  tire  picture.  Up 
until  WW2,  cotton  tire  cord  was  used  to 
make  the  fabric  in  tires.  However,  when 
rayon  emerged  from  the  laboratory  to 
become  a  popular  fiber  for  clothing,  it 
wasn't  long  before  the  tire  manufac- 
turers were  using  it  for  tire  cord.  Its 
greater  strength,  lightness  and  resistance 
to  fatigue  made  it  a  better  choice  than 
cotton. 

Then  the  synthetic  chemists  came  up 
with  nylon.  Again  the  tire  manufacturers, 
seeing  nylon  as  a  fiber  superior  to  rayon, 
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switched  to  nylon  tire  cord.  By  1958, 
nylon  cord  tires  had  climbed  to  the  No. 
1  spot  in  the  premium  tire  market. 

Then  something  happened.  A  new 
nonprofit  corporation  appeared  on  the 
tire-market  horizon.  Called  Tyrex,  Inc., 
it  was  formed  by  five  major  manufac- 
turers of  tire  cord  and  yarn,  who  through 
joint  research  efforts  developed  what 
they  felt  was  a  brand  new  and  revolu- 
tionary tire  cord  —  a  synthetic  viscose 
(rayon)  cord  especially  designed  for 
tires. 

Since  1958,  Tyrex  tire  cord  sales  have 
soared.  Within  a  year  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  new  cord,  tires  made 
with  Tyrex  became  original  equipment 
on  most  new  cars. 

Naturally,  this  phenomenal  growth  in 
such  a  short  period  has  triggered  an  all- 
out,  industry-wide  "war."  Claims  and 
counterclaims  are  now  flying  between 
the  camps  of  manufacturers  of  nylon 
and  Tyrex  in  an  effort  to  snag  the  major 
portion  of  this  country's  $300  million 
tire  market. 

In  spite  of  all  the  argued  pros  and 
cons,  however,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
any  first-line  tire,  regardless  of  whether 
it  uses  Tyrex  or  nylon  tire  cord,  will  give 
good  tread  life,  long  wear  and  satisfac- 
tory service  under  normal  driving  con- 
ditions. 

As  important  as  buying  quality  tires 
is.  taking  care  of  them  is  just  as  neces- 
sary. You  can  reduce  the  cost  of  replace- 
ment tires  by  assuring  longer  life  with 
some  simple  rules. 

Besides  the  usual,  well-known  tire- 
care  fundamentals  such  as  not  bumping 
curbs,  keeping  tires  up  to  the  recom- 
mended air  pressure,  rotating  them  every 
5.000  miles,  avoiding  "panic  stops"  at 
high  speeds,  etc.,  there  are  other  im- 
portant rules  of  care  that  are  not  so 
well-known. 

(  1 )  Go  easy  on  new  tires.  Treat  them 
as  you  do  a  new  car.  Stay  under  50  miles 
an  hour  for  at  least  the  first  500  miles. 
This  will  give  the  tire  cords  ample  chance 
to  flex  easily  and  adjust  themselves  into 
place  before  you  really  start  putting  on 
the  pressure. 

(2)  Don't  let  the  air  out  of  hot  tires. 
Never  lower  the  pressure  in  a  tire  while 
it  is  hot.  Reduced  air  pressure  will  only 
make  the  tire  run  hotter. 

(3)  Increase  the  air  pressure  on  long 
trips.  If  you  plan  a  trip  over  high-speed 
highways,  add  about  2  or  3  lb.  of  air  to 
each  tire.  For  example,  if  the  recom- 
mended air  pressure  is  24  lb.,  raise  it  to 
26  or  27  before  you  take  off.  Always  be 
sure  that  your  tires  arc  cold,  or  reason- 
ably cool,  when  checking  the  air  pres- 
sure. Don't  worry  about  air  pressure 
building  up:  modern  tires  are  built  to 
take   slight   overinflation    better  than 
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underinflation,  which  causes  increased 
flexing  of  the  tire  and  increased  heat 
build-up.  Underinflation  can  shorten  a 
tire's  life  by  as  much  as  20  percent. 

(4)  The  condition  of  your  car  can 
also  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  tire 
wear.  Wheels  out  of  alignment,  worn 
shock  absorbers,  unbalanced  wheels, 
grabbing  brakes,  excessive  camber  (in- 
ward or  outward  tilt  of  the  front  wheels), 
and  too  much  toe-in  of  the  front  wheels 
can  wear  tires  down  quickly.  A  front 
wheel  that  is  barely  an  inch  out  of  line 
will  drag  the  wheel  and  its  tire  sideways 
some  90  ft.  every  mile,  scrubbing  and 
scuffing  off  the  tread  as  it  goes.  Not  too 
many  miles  of  such  abrasion  can  ruin  a 
new  tire  in  no  time.  It  will  pay  you  in 
tire  dollars  to  have  the  front  end  checked 
periodically. 

(5)  Don't  try  to  stretch  the  last  few 
miles  out  of  a  tire.  Besides  being  unsafe, 
this  practice  is  uneconomical  as  well. 
Remember,  most  tire  dealers  and  ga- 
rages require  that  you  provide  a  trade-in 
tire  that  is  "recappable"  when  you  buy  a 
new  one.  A  bald  tire,  worn  to  the  cord, 
is  not  "recappable." 

(6)  Check  your  tires  frequently  if 
your  car  has  power  steering.  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to  the  tires  on  your 
front  wheels.  Before  power  steering,  a 
driver  could  "feel"  whether  or  not  he 
had  a  front  tire  that  was  either  low  on 
air  or  slowly  losing  air  because  of  a  leak 
—  the  car  had  a  tendency  to  pull  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Power  steering 
has  ironed  out  that  "feel."  with  the  result 
that  you  can  drive  on  a  half-flat  tire  and 
not  know  it.  Play  safe  and  check  your 
tires  visually  every  time  you  use  your 
car.  This  is  particularly  important  on 
long  trips  on  superhighways. 

(7)  ABOVE  ALL.  remember  that 
underinflation  is  any  tire's  worst  enemy. 
A  soft  tire,  because  it  flexes  more,  builds 
up  heat  which  weakens  it. 

Today's  tires  are  built  to  take  it.  In 
laboratory  tests  for  impact  —  the  kind 
of  jolts  you  give  a  tire  when  you  drive 
over  rough  roads  —  most  good  tires  can 
stand  up  under  400,000  jolting  blows 
from  a  round-nosed  steel  plunger  mount- 
ed in  a  hydraulic  press  before  they  fail. 

Most  times  when  a  tire  fails  prema- 
turely, it  is  a  case  of  human  failure  rather 
than  tire  failure.  We've  all  grown  to  take 
our  tires  for  granted  —  we  give  them  a 
beating,  we  ignore  them,  we  seldom 
check  them.  A  few  minutes  spent  now 
and  then  in  checking  oi^r  tires  and  a 
little  more  regard  for  them  when  we're 
tooling  along  a  road  will  not  only  cut 
down  the  cost  of  our  tires  per  mile  but 
will  also  cut  down  the  chances  of  a  tire 
failure  that  might  mean  your  life  or 
mine. 

THE  END 


The  magnet  that  may  light  a  town 

It  once  was  just  a  laboratory  trick.   Shooting  fiery  fuel 
through  a  magnet  to  create  an  electric  current. 

But  research  by  investor-owned  electric  light  and  power 
companies  is  helping  to  develop  it  into  a  promising  new  way 
to  produce  electric  power  efficiently  and  in  great  quantity. 

Its  jaw-breaker  name  is  mag-ne-to-hy-dro-dy-nam-ics! 

This  is  one  of  several  revolutionary  new  methods  these 
companies  are  exploring  to  generate  more  electricity  and 
make  it  more  useful  to  more  people. 

The  investor-owned  electric  companies— there  are  more 
than  300  of  them— are  building  and  planning  ahead  to  supply 
the  additional  electricity  Americans  will  want  in  the  future. 

A  More  Powerful  America  Tomorrow 

A  unique  picture  of  America  in  the  1970  s  and  1980's 
comes  from  long-range,  projected  electric  power  needs— and 
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the  plans  of  the  investor-owned  electric  companies  to  meet 
them.  The  coupon  below  will  bring  you  a  free  copy  of  a 
new  booklet  that  outlines  the  nation's  power  future. 


POWER  COMPANIES 
Room  1138-E 

1271  Ave.  Of  the  Americas,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  charge, 
the  material  checked  below: 

□  "Power  tor  Your  Future" 

□  Names  of  companies  that  sponsor 
this  message 

Name  


(Please  print) 


Address. 
City  
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2.035  persons.  Other  public  facilities  in- 
clude Bears  Stadium.  35. ()()();  Rainbow 
Ballroom,  2.000:  Mammoth  Garden,  up 
to  5.()0(),  and  Denver  University  Arena, 
5.200. 

Within  this  same  Civic  Center  com- 
plex are  Denver's  new,  600.000-volume 
Public  Library,  which  houses  an  ex- 
cellent Western  History  Reference  De- 
partment, and  a  studiedly  modern  Art 
Museum,  one  of  the  country's  best. 

Adjacent  to  the  Civic  Center  is  the 
United  States  Mint,  housing  more  gold 
bullion  ($6  billion  worth)  than  any  de- 
pository outside  of  Fort  Knox.  (Tours  by 
reservation.)  Across  the  street  from  the 
Statehouse  is  the  Historical  Museum. 

About  50  developed  parks  are  located 
within  Denver's  73  sq.  miles.  Chief  of 
these  is  640-acre  City  Park,  containing 
the  Zoo  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. Mountain  View  and  Cheesman 
Parks  offer  inspiring  views  of  the  Front 
Range  in  a  150-mile  arc  extending  from 
Pikes  Peak  (14,110  ft.)  on  the  south  to 
Long's  Peak  ( 14,255  ft.)  on  the  north. 

Denver  so  worships  the  mountains  at 
its  doorstep  that  its  people  have  devel- 
oped a  unique,  20,000-acre  system  of 
mountain  parks  in  the  wooded  foothills 
west  of  the  city.  Chief  attraction  of  the 
mountain  parks  is  the  Theater  of  the 
Red  Rocks,  a  natural  amphitheater 
carved  from  towering  red  cliffs  seating, 
at  such  events  as  sunrise  Easter  services, 
upward  of  10,000  persons.  Minutes 
away  are  herds  of  city-owned  buffalo, 
elk  and  deer  grazing  in  their  natural 
habitats.  Nearby,  the  world's  highest 
auto  highway  winds  to  the  top  of  14,260- 
ft.  Mount  Evans  (no  toll). 

Incidentally,  since  Rosh  Hashana,  the 
Jewish  New  Year,  occurs  during  the 
Convention,  it  should  be  noted  that  Le- 
gion members  of  the  Jewish  faith  will 
be  welcome  at  services  in  Denver  syna- 
gogues. 

Operators  of  conducted  tours  say 
trips  through  residential  areas  are  among 
their  most  popular  offerings.  Denver  is 
a  city  of  homes,  and  the  nearly  80  per- 
cent of  Denver  families  who  own  their 
homes  take  vast  pride  in  green  lawns 
and  well-tended  gardens,  be  the  home 
ever  so  humble. 

Denver's  list  of  miscellaneous  attrac- 
tions is  almost  endless.  The  Sky  Deck, 
Denver's  answer  to  the  Empire  State 
Building  Observatory,  offers  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  mountains  and  plains  from 
atop  the  First  National  Bank. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  Denver 
Club  Building  (another  Murchison  sky- 
scraper) is  a  unique  little  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  former  President  Eisenhower, 
Denver's  favorite  adopted  son.  South- 
east of  the  city  is  giant  Cherry  Creek 
Reservoir,  built  for  flood  control  and 


now  being  developed  as  a  major  boating 
and  recreation  area. 

Two  big  amusement  parks,  Elitch's 
and  Lakeside,  for  years  have  delighted 
kids  from  8  to  80.  A  third,  called  East 
Tin  Cup,  features  a  pioneer  village,  cow- 
boys and  Indians,  and  a  miniature  steam 
train.  A  Railroad  Museum  has  one  of 
the  West's  biggest  collections  of  antique 
rolling  stock. 

Denver  also  doggedly  pursues  the  fine 
arts.  The  highly  rated  Denver  Symphony 
Orchestra  appears  in  winter  at  City 
Auditorium  and  in  summer  at  the  Thea- 
ter of  the  Red  Rocks.  Bonfils  Memorial 
Theater,  a  gift  of  Helen  Bonfils  whose 
father  was  a  founder  of  The  Denver 
Post,  is  the  home  of  the  Civic  Theater 
Association.  Elitch's  Park,  more  than  a 
half-century  old.  has  the  country's  old- 
est summer  stock  theater.  Central  City, 
37  miles  away  in  the  hills  (and  once 
known  as  the  "  richest  square  mile  on 
earth" ) .  is  world  famous  for  its  summer 
opera  and  drama. 

If  Denver  goes  for  the  arts,  it  also  has 
a  yen  for  earthier  pursuits.  Its  Denver 
Bears,  1960  champs  of  the  American 
Association,  have  broken  all  minor  league 
baseball  attendance  records.  The  Bears' 
gridiron  sister  team,  the  Broncos,  made 
its  debut  in  the  new  professional  Ameri- 
can Football  League  last  autumn. 

Mile  High  Kennel  Club  draws  the  na- 
tion's second  largest  greyhound  audi- 
ences (after  Boston).  (The  greyhound 
season  will  end  Aug.  31.)  Centennial 
Turf  Club  is  one  of  the  best-appointed 
horse  tracks  in  the  West.  It  will  designate 
Sept.  9,  the  closing  date  for  its  1961 
thoroughbred  racing  season,  as  "Ameri- 
can Legion  Day."  All  Legionnaires  wear- 
ing Legion  caps  and  their  ladies  will  be 
admitted  to  the  track  without  charge. 
A  handicap  race  to  be  designated  the 
American  Legion  Handicap  will  be  part 
of  that  program. 

On  Tuesday.  Sept.  12.  the  Turf  Club 
will  open  a  special  quarter  horse  season. 
That  day  also  will  be  designated  as 
American  Legion  Day,  and  all  Legion- 
naires wearing  caps  and  their  ladies  will 
be  guests  of  the  track  on  that  day  as  well, 
with  the  feature  race  named  for  the 
Legion.  Loveland.  50  miles  north,  Colo- 
rado Springs.  60  miles  south,  and 
Pueblo,  105  miles  south,  also  have  pari- 
mutuel  greyhound  tracks. 

College  football  has  gone  big  time  in 
the  Denver  area,  with  the  emergence  of 
Colorado  University  at  Boulder  as  a  Big 
Eight  power,  and  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy's entry  into  major  intersectional 
competition. 

Auto  buffs  have  their  days  at  Conti- 
nental Divide  Raceways,  a  2'/2-mile 
paved  layout  for  drags,  stock  ears,  big 
cars  and  sports  cars  in  national  com- 


petitions. (A  special  attraction  during 
the  Legion  Convention  will  be  a  series 
of  drag  races  for  national  drag  cham- 
pions on  Sept.  10.) 

More  than  40,000  Denver  residents 
are  sanctioned  league  bowlers.  (Many 
of  them  now  are  playing  at  a  new  and 
spectacular  emporium.  Celebrity  Bowl, 
with  80  lanes,  a  165-ft.  swimming  pool, 
health  salons,  and  highway  hotel,  not  to 
mention  a  gilt-edged  roster  of  backers 
including  Jack  Benny  and  Walt  Disney.) 

Five  municipal  golf  courses  and  nine 
private  courses  barely  contain  the  hordes 
of  weekend  duffers,  as  well  as  more  pro- 
ficient golfing  stars.  (Cherry  Hills  Coun- 
try Club,  President  Eisenhower's  favor- 
ite layout  during  Denver  visits,  was  the 
scene  last  year  of  Arnold  Palmer's  spec- 
tacular comeback  triumph  in  the  Na- 
tional Open  which  helped  make  him 
Man  of  the  Year  in  sports.) 

These  and  other  activities  are  aided 
and  abetted  by  Denver's  invigorating 
climate  and  fresh,  smog-free  air.  The 
sun  shines  at  least  a  portion  of  the  time 
on  350  days  a  year.  Precipitation  aver- 
ages only  1 4  in.  a  year.  (  During  Septem- 
ber, average  noonday  high  is  76. 6^  The 
average  at  8  p.m.  is  49.4".  Visiting  Le- 
gionnaires and  their  families  will  be  wise 
to  bring  light  wraps  for  evening  wear.) 

Climate,  general  attractiveness,  and 
recreational  facilities  head  the  list  of 
reasons  given  by  newcomers,  who  have 
doubled  the  metropolitan  area's  popu- 
lation to  929.000  since  World  War  II. 
for  their  move  to  Denver.  They  have 
brought  with  them,  or  adapted  to,  or 
both,  the  ingredients  which  have 
changed  Denver  from  a  conservative 
trading  center  to  a  teeming  giant  of 
20th  century  science,  industry,  defense 
and  big  government. 

The  country's  most  potent  brains  now 
work  in  Denver  for  the  Glenn  L.  Martin 
Co.  which  makes  the  Titan:  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  which  operates  a  super- 
secret  plant  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission: the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards Laboratories  in  Boulder:  and  for 
scores  of  firms  which  make  automatic 
ejection  seats  for  jet  fighters  or  electronic 
systems  for  bombers  or  computer  sys- 
tems for  missiles. 

Denver  is  headquarters  for  so  many 
government  agencies  (  139  at  last  count) 
that  it  calls  itself,  with  some  justifica- 
tion, "Little  Washington."  Excluding 
military  personnel,  more  than  30,000 
Federal  employes  work  in  Denver. 

Defense  and  government,  of  course, 
are  not  the  sole  contributors  to  Denver's 
prosperity.  Since  World  War  II,  Denver 
and  Colorado  have  developed  important 
convention  and  vacation  business.  The 
western  petroleum  industry  centers  its 
operations  in  Denver.  From  its  new  of- 
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fice  buildings  are  directed  the  mining, 
agricultural,  financial  and  trading  oper- 
ations of  a  dozen  Western  States.  Its 
factories  turn  out  products  ranging  from 
tires  to  petrified-wood  bookends  to  qual- 
ity luggage. 

Despite  its  diversified  economy,  Den- 
per  still  stops  to  wonder  sometimes  just 
why  it  is.  Neither  of  the  streams  which 
flow  through  it  (the  South  Platte  River 
and  Cherry  Creek)  carries  enough  water 
to  float  anything  drawing  more  draft 
than  Huck  Finn's  raft.  The  first  railroads 
bypassed  it  rather  than  tackle  the  mighty 
bastions  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  and  early-day  explorers 
were  prone  to  describe  the  vast  plains  at 
its  back  door  as  the  "'Great  American 
Desert,"  incapable  of  ever  growing  any- 
thing more  nutritious  than  bufl'alo  grass. 

Nevertheless,  in  1850  a  trapper  found 
a  show  of  "color"  in  a  nearby  creek  and, 
in  1858,  a  Georgian  named  William  Rus- 
sell camped  at  the  confluence  of  Cherry 
Creek  and  the  Platte  to  look  for  gold. 
The  next  year,  John  Gregory  stumbled 
across  a  gold  lode  at  Central  City,  and 
the  big  gold  rush  to  the  Rockies  was  on. 

In  short  order,  silver  was  found  at 
Georgetown;  Horace  Greeley  had  sent 
Nathan  Meeker  west  to  found  the  Union 
Colony  (first  irrigated  farming  develop- 
ment in  Colorado)  at  Greeley;  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  U.  of  Denver  had  been 
established,  and  Denver  had  been  named 
capital  of  Colorado  Territory.  Colorado 
achieved  statehood  in  1876,  and  silver 
had  touched  ofT  the  Leadville  bonanza 
days.  In  the  late  seventies,  the  Ute  In- 
dians gave  up  the  ghost  following  their 
last  abortive  uprising  at  Meeker,  and  ail 
of  western  Colorado,  with  its  precious 
metals,  timber  and  lands  was  opened  to 
the  white  man's  development. 

The  railroads  finally  came,  and  with 
them  came  new  dwellers,  new  busi- 
nesses, and  new  industries.  Texas  cattle- 
men, driving  their  longhorns  to  winter 
pasture,  provided  the  nucleus  of  the  live- 
stock industry.  Small  tradesmen,  who 
were  to  become  giant  wholesalers,  head- 
quartered in  Denver  to  serve  a  growing 
empire.  Infant  banks  became  giant  fi- 
nancial institutions,  providing  capital  for 
the  development  of  the  entire  Rocky 
Mountain  area. 

The  railroads  also  brought  something 
else:  The  tourist. 

The  earliest  settlers  long  since  had 
discovered  the  health-giving  qualities  of 
the  high,  dry,  rarefied  air  of  Colorado, 
and  of  its  long  seasons  of  brilliant  sun- 
shine, qualities  which  attracted  hordes 
of  those  afflicted  with  "lung  fever"  to 
seek  cure  in  the  mountains. 

A  German  nobleman  named  Count 
Pourtales  built  a  casino  at  the  foot  of 
Cheyenne  Mountain,  and  his  friends 
from  the  East  and  from  Europe  flooded 
into  Colorado  Springs  ("Little  Lon- 
don") as  the  vanguard  of  the  swarms 


who  were  to  come  later  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  one  of  the  world's  great  re- 
sorts, the  Broadmoor  Hotel. 

William  N.  Byers,  founder  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  came  upon 
steaming  vapor  springs  in  Middle  Park, 
100  miles  northwest  of  Denver  and  Hot 
Sulphur  Springs  was  born.  An  English 
syndicate  built  the  Hotel  Colorado  near 
the  vapor  caves  at  Glenwood  Springs, 
1  70  miles  west  of  Denver. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  went  bear  hunting 
in  the  Flat  Tops  country  near  Glenwood 
Springs  and  big-game  hunting  became  an 
industry.  The  Stanley  Brothers  drove  one 
of  their  Steamers  up  the  banks  of  the 
South  Saint  Vrain  River  and  the  Stanley 
Hotel  was  conceived  and  around  it  the 
resort  village  of  Estes  Park  was  built. 

Roosevelt  set  aside  the  vast  mountain- 
ous domain  that  is  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park,  and  other  public  use  areas 
followed  quickly:  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park  near  Cortez,  Great  Sand  Dunes 
National  Monument  near  Alamosa, 
Colorado  National  Monument  near 
Grand  Junction,  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  near  Craig,  Hovenweep  Na- 
tional Monument  west  of  Cortez,  and 
I  I  national  forests,  covering  more  than 
15  million  acres  of  majestic,  untouched, 
untamed  mountain  wilderness,  forever 
closed  to  commercial  exploitation. 

Otto  Mears  hacked  a  precarious  trail 
straight  through  the  forbidding  fast- 
nesses of  the  San  Juan  Mountains  in 
southwest  Colorado,  and  his  Million 
Dollar  Highway  between  Silverton  and 
Ouray  remains  today  as  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  automobile  highways  in  the 
world. 

The  Rio  Grande  Railroad  pushed  its 
tracks  through  the  San  Luis  Valley  and 
into  the  formidable  San  Juans  to  Duran- 
go— then  swung  north  and  thousands  of 
awestruck  visitors  today  ride  the  49-mile 
Animas  River  route  to  Silverton  which 
is  the  only  remaining  regularly  sched- 
uled narrow-gauge  passenger  train  trip 
in  the  nation. 

The  roads  and  railroads  tapped  new 
riches  and  new  resources— lead,  zinc, 
molybdenum,  oil,  coal,  timber,  lush  graz- 
ing lands,  rich  croplands  —  and  all  of 
Colorado  thrived. 

Denver  and  Colorado  reached  a  staid 
maturity  by  the  time  of  World  War  I, 
and  the  quarter  century  between  then 
and  the  start  of  World  War  II  passed  in 
relative  quiet. 

The  Moffat  Tunnel  was  built  under 
the  Continental  Divide,  and  Denver  at 
last  had  a  truly  transcontinental  railroad 
route.  A  Denver  mayor  named  Robert 
W.  Speer  built  a  magnificent  Civic  Cen- 
ter and  a  system  of  city  parks  as  notable 
for  its  practical  usability  as  for  esthetic 
beauty:  no  Denver  park  ever  has  been 
marred  by  a  "Keep  Off  the  Grass"  sign. 

A  fledgling  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment used  the  proceeds  of  the  first  gaso- 
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line  tax  to  open  highways  for  year-round 
use  across  the  lofty  mountain  passes— 
and  the  great  barrier  of  the  Continental 
Divide  shrank  even  more. 

Colorado  Springs  built  a  cog  railroad 
and  an  auto  highway  to  the  top  of 
14,110-ft.  Pikes  Peak.  The  National 
Park  Service  completed  Trail  Ridge 
Road  through  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  to  provide  adventurous  motorists 
with  the  highest  continuous  auto  high- 
way on  the  continent— 12  miles  above 
timberline  at  more  than  11,000  ft. 

But  it  remained  for  the  changes 
wrought  by  World  War  II  to  bring  Colo- 
rado into  its  full-fledged  maturity.  Thou- 
sands of  servicemen  were  stationed  at 
Fort  Carson  (infantry),  Camp  Hale 
(ski  troops).  Fitzsimons  Army  Hospital 
(sick  and  wounded),  and  at  Lowry  Air 
Base  and  Buckley  Naval  Air  Station. 
They  liked  Colorado— and  returned  to 
live. 

Colorado  industry  found  new  markets 
for  its  products.  The  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  Project,  diverting  millions  of 
gallons  of  precious  water  from  the  West- 
ern Slope  to  the  Eastern,  was  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $160  million— and  in  its  first 
year  of  use  saved  $22  million  worth  of 
crops  from  drouth. 

In  the  ravine-pocked  mesas  of  south- 
western Colorado,  the  powderish  yellow 
rocks  that  had  gone  unnoticed  for  years 
touched  off  a  new  boom  in  mining  that 
resulted  in  years  of  excitement  and 
growth  in  the  great  uranium  rush  of  the 
1950's. 

The  Air  Force  Academy  was  estab- 


lished, and  the  marvelous  new  service 
institution  took  shape  against  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rampart  Range  near  Colo- 
rado Springs.  (Visitors  are  welcome  at 
the  Academy,  now  Colorado's  most  pop- 
ular tourist  attraction.) 

New  capital— from  New  York  real  es- 
tate men,  from  Texas  oil  millionaires, 
from  small-town  bankers  in  Kansas- 
poured  in.  Colorado  blossomed  and 
grew. 

With  growth  came  growing  pains  and 
problems.  Since  World  War  II,  for  ex- 
ample, the  people  of  Denver  have  had 
to  put  up  more  than  $80  million  in 
school  bonds  to  provide  for  an  explosion 
of  the  small  fry  population. 

(Perhaps  it  is  this  interest  in  good 
public  education  which  has  provided 
much  of  the  impetus  for  Denver's  head- 
long pursuit  of  culture.  More  than 
20.000  adults  attend  her  Emily  Griffith 
Opportunity  School.  The  private  U.  of 
Denver,  known  for  its  schools  of  busi- 
ness and  the  theater,  has  big  campuses 
both  in  the  downtown  and  the  south 
residential  areas.  The  U.  of  Colorado  op- 
erates a  big  extension  center  in  down- 
town Denver,  and  its  medical  school  is 
campused  in  Denver.  Denver  public 
schools  sponsor  the  one  educational  tele- 
vision station  in  the  Rockies— and  Den- 
ver also  supports  4  commercial  TV  sta- 
tions and  18  radio  stations.) 

As  in  all  metropolitan  areas,  Denver, 
the  mother  city,  has  been  faced  with  a 
choking  growth  of  satellite  communi- 
ties. Nearly  half  her  metropolitan  area 
population  lives  in  suburbia.  The  prob- 


lem of  financing  capital  improvements 
to  serve  both  her  own  people  and  her 
neighbors  is  her  most  pressing  concern. 

Her  traffic  problems  have  been  met 
in  two  ways.  A  pioneering  traffic  engi- 
neer named  Henry  A.  Barnes  introduced 
her  to  one-way  streets  and  the  "Barnes 
Dance,"  which  permits  pedestrians  to 
move  across  intersections  at  any  angle 
when  they  get  the  "walk  light."  Recently, 
Denver  completed  her  first  big  express- 
way, the  $30  million  Valley  Highway, 
on  which  motorists  can  drive  the  length 
of  the  city  at  speeds  up  to  55  miles  an 
hour  without  stops  or  cross  traffic.  (Ex- 
pressway traffic  has  not  yet  equaled  the 
confusion  records  established  by  some 
other  notable  expressways.  To  date,  the 
Valley  Highway's  biggest  pile-up  has  in- 
volved only  12  autos.) 

As  this  issue  of  1  he  American  Legion 
Magazine  goes  to  press,  Denver  is  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  several  of  her 
"finest"  are  in  jail  or  facing  felony 
charges— at  least  two  rings  of  uniformed 
burglars  have  been  found  to  be  operat- 
ing from  within  the  Police  Department. 

Because  of  these  and  other  problems, 
Denver  has  been  accused  by  her  sisters 
to  east  and  west  of  being  self-conscious. 
And  why  not?  her  citizens  rationalize. 

Ask  any  resident  of  Denver  on  any 
street  why  he  lives  there.  The  answer, 
invariably,  is:  "Because  I  like  it." 

Then,  unless  you're  fast  on  your  feet, 
he'll  have  you  roped  and  hogtied  and 
will  be  leading  you  home  to  a  cookout 
steak  dinner  on  his  backyard  patio. 

THE  END 


HOW  TO  GET  TO  DENVER 


American  Legion  members  planning 
to  attend  their  National  Convention  in 
Denver  Sept.  9  to  14  will  find  that  Den- 
ver's central  location  and  wealth  of 
transportation  facilities  make  it  easy, 
economical,  and  swift  to  reach  from  any 
major  part  of  the  country. 

Five  large  trunk  airlines  and  two  local 
service  lines  serve  Denver.  The  trunks 
include  United,  Branifl",  Continental, 
TWA,  and  Western.  Local  service  lines 
are  Frontier,  serving  all  the  mountain 
regions  between  Canada  and  Mexico, 
and  Central,  serving  large  areas  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Denver  also  is  served  by  seven  major 
railroads— the  Burlington;  Colorado  and 
Southern;  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Western;  Missouri  Pacific;  Rock  Island: 
Union  Pacific;  and  the  Milwaukee  Road. 

Both  major  transcontinental  bus  sys- 
tems —  Trailways  and  Greyhound  —  link 
Denver  with  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  nation.  All  principal  car-rental  sys- 
tems have  branches  in  Denver  and,  in 
addition,  the  Colorado  Transportation 
Co.  provides  sightseeing  bus  tours 
throughout  Colorado. 


Chief  among  U.S.  highways  entering 
Denver  are  U.S.  40,  6,  and  36  from  the 
East;  287,  Northwest  and  Southeast;  85 
and  87.  North  and  South,  and  285. 
Southwest.  In  addition,  U.S.  Highways 
138.  50,  24,  and  160,  entering  from  the 
East,  and  U.S.  Highways  82,  550.  and 
660,  entering  from  the  Southwest,  con- 
nect with  routes  leading  directly  to 
Denver. 

For  air  travelers,  pure-jet  service 
(United  DC-8  and  720  and  Continental 
707)  has  brought  Denver  within  2  hours 
of  Chicago.  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles, and  3%  hours  from  New  York. 
Jet  and/or  turboprop  service  also  links 
Denver  with  other  principal  cities  in  the 
Southwest,  west  coast,  and  Midwest, 
with  good  connections  to  all  other 
points. 

Following  are  some  typical  fares  and 
approximate  travel  times  between  Den- 
ver and  other  principal  cities  (all  fares 
are  round-trip  and  include  tax) : 

New  York:  Pure-jet  service,  $238.36; 
flying  time,  3%  hours.  Other  air  service: 
first  class.  $224.22.  coach.  $166.15;  fly- 
ing time,  6  to  7  hours.  By  rail,  Pullman 


$237.56,  by  coach,  $1 19.90;  travel  time. 
33'/4  hours.  By  bus,  $54.07,  travel  time, 
50  hours.  By  auto,  travel  time,  42  hours. 

Chicago:  Pure-jet,  $149.60;  flying 
time,  2  hours.  Other  air  service:  first 
class,  $140.80,  coach  $114.07;  flying 
time,  4  hours.  By  rail.  Pullman  $93.58, 
coach,  $53.95;  travel  time,  16>/2  hours. 
By  bus,  $46.37;  travel  time,  28  hours. 
By  aulo,  travel  time,  23  hours. 

Los  Angeles:  Pure-jet,  $155.70;  flying 
time.  2  hours.  Other  air  service:  first 
class,  $146.96.  coach,  $107.69;  flying 
time,  4  hours.  By  rail.  Pullman.  $152.31. 
coach,  $84.43;  travel  time,  29 vs  hours. 
By  bus,  $34.32;  travel  time,  32  hours. 
By  auto,  travel  time,  23  hours. 

Dallas:  By  air,  first  class  $114.95. 
coach,  $90.42;  flying  time,  1%  hours. 
By  rail,  Pullman  $63.80,  coach,  $47.91; 
travel  time,  18  hours.  By  bus,  $23.93; 
travel  time,  20  hours.  By  auto,  travel 
time,  16 "4  hours. 

( Fares  and  times  may  vary  from  line 
to  line  and  are  subject  to  change.  If 
members  of  your  family  will  go  with 
you,  check  on  the  airlines'  family  plan 
for  lower  fares.)  the  end 
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see  for  yourself! 

more  dazzling  than  diamonds 


at  1/30  the  cost ! 
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24  PENCILS  WITH  YOUR  NAME  Ciin  be 
imprinted  in  lirilliant  golden  leaf  with  any 
first  and  last  name.  Fine  quality,  #2  lead 
topped  with  pure  rubber  erasers.  For  busi- 
nessmen, students.  Iiousewives.  State  name 
(one  imprint  per  set).  24  pencils,  $1  ppd. 
Tower  Press.  Dept.  AL-6,  Lynn,  Mass. 


NAME-A-LIGHTER  is  a  new  and  different 
cigarette  lighter  with  your  personal  stamp. 
Send  three  line  copy  desired  for  your  per- 
sonalized stamp.  Only  $4.95  (Add  60«'  for 
engra\ed  initials  or  Lodge  emblem  on  case). 
Hall  Enterprises,  Dept.  AL-4,  140  X.  Robert- 
son Blvd..  Be\erlv  Hills.  Calif. 


CHECK  BANK  holds  800  cancelled  checks, 
keeps  them  safe,  clean  and  a\ailable  when 
needed  for  tax  purposes  or  x^roof  of  payment. 
Index  dividers  included  for  .5  year  file.  Green 
box  with  golden  stamp,  7'i"  x  4^i".  SI  ppd; 
3  for  S2.79  ppd.  Spencer  Gifts.  60.3  Spencer 
nidg..  Atlantic  City,  X.J. 


12  CRAZY  CREDIT  CARDS  won  t  get  you  a 

meal  or  a  hotel  room  hut  should  got  > on  pk'nty 
of  laughs.  Cards  include  Dime-r's  Club,  Mor- 
tician Club  Lay-A-Way  Plan  etc.  Come  in 
plastic  wallet  with  accordian  fold-out.  $1.25 
ppd.;  2  cases  $2.25  ppd.  Alexander  Sales.  Dept. 
AL-6,  140  Marbled  lie.  Tuckiilioc,  \.Y. 


BRITISH-INDIAN  CAVALRY  PITH  HEL- 
METS have  changed  little  in  100  years.  Made 
of  pith  cork  a  full  1  inch  thick  (think  of  it), 
imported  white  linen  helmets  weigh  10  ounces. 
Green  cloth  lining,  regimental  leather  strapping. 
Brand  new.  Specify  size.  $4.95  ppd.  Regimen- 
tal Imports,  Dept.  AL-6,  509  E.  SO,  N.Y.  21. 


HOMEOWNERS'  WATERPROOFING  KIT 

stops  all  leaks  instantly  in  roofs,  sidewalls,  win- 
dows, basements,  boats  etc.  New  formula  has 
a  long  name  (Alcoa  Aluminum  Pigmentation 
Fortified  with  Silica  Additive),  does  the  job. 
With  brush  applicator,  $9.95  ppd.  Kapner. 
Dept.  AL-6,  1924  Washington  Ave.,  N.Y.  57. 


TABLE  OF  HEALTH  SYMPTOMS  lists  symp- 
toms of  illnesses  that  may  strike  folks  over  50. 
tells  how  to  detect  health  problems  before  they 
become  serious.  Written  by  a  specialist  in  ovcr- 
50  health.  Send  for  copy  to  read  free;  $4.95 
plus  shipping  if  you  decide  to  keep  it.  Terrj- 
EUiot,  Box  1918  Grand  Central  Sta.,  N.Y.  17. 


I    READING  GLASSES  THAT  MAGNIFY- $4. 

I  Comes  with  highest  quality  plano-eonve.x 
'  Lenses.  In  stylish  Ambre  Eyeglass  frame. 
I  For  folks  40  and  over  who  need  simple  mag- 
'  nifying  glasses  to  read  fine  print  for  hom's 
I  without  eye  strain  and  who  don't  have  eye 

disease  or  astigmatism.  Brings  out  details 
I  sharp  and  clear.  Sold  on  .iO  day  money  back 
;  guarantee.  Send  name,  age.  sex  and  $4.00 
I  for    Regular    Model,    or    send    $.5.98  cash, 

check,  or  M.O.  for  Deluxe  Model  to  Practical 
I  Research  Co.,  Dept.  (;46,  40.S  Market  Street, 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 


FREE  BOOKLET 
Shows  How  You  Con  Own 
A  CAPRA  GEM 
For  1/30  the  Coit  of  o  Diamond! 

Cot  fuM  f.irls.  FREE,  on  the 
most  .iin.Tzinir  rlKsrovcTV  bv  mod- 
ern sck-nro-eAl'KA  r.KMS.  A 
miracle  of  science  described  in 
"■"^cent  issues  of  Saturday  Eve- 
ThcvTe  more  dazzllr.ir  ih..„  I3l"S, ''°f'         '*<-"'<^''>  Digest. 

feder.Tl    tav    ir,Jii..,i/..  CAPFtA  GEM  Is  yours  for 

sman  easy  payments""'   ■    ■    ■  "e   bought  in 

Valuable  il,us.ra.e?M.f  s,^?.5.n  >?iTselectlon  of  men', 

Saz'z'Mn^  '.SUmolnds"''   °"  '    •    '  >"°« 

CAPRA  GEM  CO..  Dept.  AL-Gl.  Box  S14S.  Phila..  41.  Pa. 


GIAN 

10  $|00 
Ft.  I 


l-ar;ffst  Distributors  of  U  S.  Govt.  Surplus  Halloons  in  the 
USA.  Inflate  up  to  Giant  ft.  diameter  with  air  or  yas.  Fun 
at  the  Beach.  Water  Sports,  etc..  Flying:  Advt.  visible  for 
miles.  Terrific  for  attractinjf  crowds  at  Openings,  Fairs, 
Roadside  Stands.  Gas  Stations.  Sports  Events.  Made  of  Du- 
rable Neoprene  Rubber.    New.  never  used.    No  CO.D.'s. 


2  H.  iBeach  Ball  Size)  .    .    2  for  50c  (5  for  $1.00) 

6  ft.  size  S9cea.  (2for$1.00) 

lOft.size  $1.00ea.  iSforSS.OOi 

30  ft.  cize  .  $2. OOea.  plua  SOc  postage  &  handllnc 
30  ft.  aize  lllus.     .    .    10  for  S20.00-  Exp.  collect 


unuri  urn  rnop  31  second  ave..  oept.  g-387o. 
nufCL  mru.  uunr.  new  york  3.  new  york 


NO.  K  3  MBLE 
TfMPtREO  MASONITE 
PKSIICIZtO  TOP 


MONROE  % 
FOLDING  TABLES 

Summer  Sale  factory  saving  to 
Churches,  Schools.  Clubs,  etc. 
MONROE  Folding  Banquet  Tables, 
automatic  folding  and  locking,  super  strength,  easy 
seating.  68  models  .ind  sizes. 

WRITE  FOR  1961   CATALOG  IN  COLOR  —  FREE 

Colrtr  piduf-s  on  full  liru^  MONROE  Fold. nt,  loblps,  (hairv  tabl.- 
ond  (hair  fruclts.  plotform  F.^.-rs  po.lo bif  oortitio.n  Our  53fd  ycor 

^  THE  MONROE  CO.,  69  Church  St..  Colfa»,  Iowa 


ELECTRONIC  BUG  KILLER! 

JUST 
PLUG  IN 
FORGET 
ABOUT 
BUGS! 

New  scientific  Bup  Killer  is  guaranteed  to 
kill  flies,  fleas,  moths,  ants,  roaches,  mosqui- 
toes, spiders,  silverlish,  Riiats,  etc.  Insect 
does  not  have  to  come  in  contact  with  unit. 
Safety  approved  for  use  near  children,  food 
or  pets.  Kills  fleas  on  dops  and  cats!  Used 
by  restaurants,  hospitals,  hotels  and  farms. 
Clean,  odorless  and  unbi-eakahle.  10-yr. 
guarantee.  One  unit  sufficient  for  average 
home.  Special  offer:  $4.!).'>  -  2  for  $9.00. 
MAEBAR,  P.O.  Box  .34711.  I.os  Angeles  .34, 
Calif.,  Dept.  T. 
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, CARAT 
DIAMOND 
'  SOLITAIRE 


BUY  REAL 

1^  DIAMONDS 

'J  THIS  NEW  WAY! 

SAVE  1/3  TO  1/2! 


'395, 


The  Talk  ot  the  Country  -  You  can  now  buy  dia- 
mond jewelry  by  mail  direct  from  one  of  America's 
Well  Known  Diamond  Cutters.  Any  ring  mailed 
direct  for  FREE  10  DAYS  INSPECTION  without 
any  payment,  if  references  given.  Even  appraise  it 
at  our  risk.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

Over  5,000  styles  $50  to  $100,000 
EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CORP.,  DEPT.  L-9 
Empire  State  BIdg.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

NAME   

ADDRESS   


CARBIDE  CANNON 


loud: 


Big  Boom! 


init*'  t'l.ist!  BRIL- 
LIANT FLASH! 

MiE^lity  ronr  ecli- 
oes  for  blocks. 
July  4th  noise- 
makor,  startinsr 
gun.  Civil  War 
celebrations,  etc. 
No  recoil.  HundroHs  of  Khot«  for  few  rents,  l^sos  carbi(l'> 
Fa.'it  nrlnpT.  Attr.Tctivclv  m.irle  of  lieavv  cast  iron  Monev 
back  fjuarantee.  fim'^cr  c.inn..n  tlie  bitr^'cr  the  banpr.  9' 
Cannon  ( illustrated  I  $4.40  postpaid.  9  '  Replica  Civil  War 
Carbide  Cannon  $5.40.  17  Modern  Field  Cannon  $9.50. 
Mammoth  25"  Modern  Cannon  $15.95  Ammunition  39c 
tube  (500  shots).  3  tubes  $1.00  postpaid. 
Johnson  Smith  Co.  Dept.  981  Detroit  7.  Mich. 

Catalog  of  2950  Novelties 

Jokes,  tricks,  fun-makers.  Ka(ip;ets.  Send  10c 


ALL  AROUND  ELECTRIC  TESTER 


Shipped  on  Approval 

Tests  all  Electrical  Ap- 
pliances, TV  tubes.  Au- 
tomobile Circuits,  etc. 
Measures  A.C.  and  D.C. 
Voltages,  Amperes,  Re- 
sistance and  Leakage. 
Price  complete  including 
64  page  book  only  $15.85. 
Shipped  on  approval! 
NO  MONEY  WITH 
ORDER— NO  C.O.D. 
Order  Model  70  "on  approval."  If  satisfac- 
tory you  pay  $15.85  (plus  p.p.)  in  4  monthly 
payments.  Otherwise  return  after  10  days 

free  trial  Moss  Electronic,  Inc., 

Dept.  D-88.5   3849  Tenth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  34,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  A  PRODUCT  TO  SELL? 

You'll  sell  more  of  'em,  and  faster  in  The 
American  Legion  Shopper  than  in  any  otlici 
magazine.  So  if  yiiu  want  to  boost  sales,  write 
The  American  Legion  Shopper,  122  E.  42  St., 
New  York  17  for  a  rate  card  and  full  infor- 
mation. Do  1*:  now. 


STOP  STOOPIMq, 

with  amazing,  new  -  • 

Shoulder 
Brace 

Corrects  posture  in- 
stantly, coinfortabl.v 
Scientific  design  pro- 
vides even.  distrib-|_  ...  .„  .„ 
uted  support  for  sag-  ^"■0™  this.  .  .to  this 
King  shoulders  I  m  20  seconds 
IiTiproves  health,  appearance,  gives  you  a 
wonderfvil  new  feeling  of  confidence.  Slips 
on  in  seconds.  No  fitting.  Made  of  heavy- 
r'^T^  grade  non-clastic  webbing. 
(  A 1  arm  b.mds  softly  padded  for 
J  I^L]  maximum  comfort.  Bod.v  belt 
I  stabilizes  support.  Light- 
weight,  cool.  For  men  and 
^          woinon.    Can't    be  detected 

  "i™  under    light    clothing.  Give 

measurement  around  chest.  Only  $4.95.  Sent 
postpaid  except  on  CCD's.  30-day  money- 
back  guarantee. 

PIPEK  BI£A(  K  COMPANY  •  DEPT.  AL-61H 
811   WYANDOTTE    •    KANSAS  CITY  5,  MO. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


r 

mm  ' 


GOLFER'S  TEE-Ol  1"  SI  MKT  is  white  cot- 
t(^n,  nylon  reinforccti,  has  bold  blue  wasli- 
proof  lettering  th.at  says  "Just  a  Duffer.  "  Great 
fun  gift  for  the  fairway  sportsman  who  can't 
overcome  his  slice,  digging  divots  etc.  Medium 
or  large,  each  .$2  ppd.  Greenland  Studios, 
AL-6,  3735  N.W.  67  St..  Miami  47,  Fla, 


MAKE-UP  AIDS  are  transparent  jjlastic  cut- 
outs that  help  the  ladies  find  the  right  lip  and 
eyebrow  outlines  to  flatter  the  contours  of 
their  faces.  Comes  with  hints  on  the  best 
ways  of  applying  make-up.  $1  ppd.  Charles 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.  AL-6.  Box  67,  Rugbv 
Sta.,  Brooklyn  3,  N.Y. 


NO  MORE  BURNT  TOAST.  Now  toast  4 
slices  at  once,  watch  the  bread  turn  golden 
brown  before  your  eyes  and  you'll  get  the 
exact  desired  shade.  It's  used  over  gas  stove 
burner  or  fireplace,  needs  no  electricitv . 
•SI. 98  ppd.  Best  Values  Co..  Dept.  9,  403 
Market  St..  \ewark,  N.J. 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE? 

NORTHEL  Reactivator 
keeps  septic  tank  and 
cesspool  clean.  A  bacteria 
concentrate  breaks  up 
solids  and  grease  —  pre- 
vents overflow,  back-up, 
odors.  Regular  use  saves 
costly  pumping  or  dig- 
ging. Simply  mix  dry 
powder  in  water,  flush 
down  toilet.  Non-poi.sonous,  non-caustic. 
Guaranteed  to  reactivate  septic  tank,  cess- 
pool. Six  months  supply  (23  ozs.)  only 
$2.95  postpaid. 

NORTHEL  DISTRIBUTORS,  AL-6 
P.O.  Box  1103  Minneapolis  40,  Minnesota 


jShopptr 


EVER  TR'i'  to  buy  one  of  these?  Hard  to 
find,  and  usually  expensive,  this  U.S.  Medical 
Corps  stethoscope  is  brand  new,  ideal  for 
doctors,  engineers  and  mechanics  (check 
trouble  spots  in  motors,  etc. )  educational 
for  kids  and  adults,  S2.95  ppd.  (half-price). 
Madison  House.  AK.  122  East  42nd.  X.V.  17. 


CLIP-ON  .MAGNTFIERS-for  wearers  of  pre- 
scription eye-glasses  (except  bifocals).  Get  a 
new  lift  with  these  lenses  that  clip  on.  For 
all  types  of  close  work  they're  wonderful. 
Light  weight,  sturdily  built.  Fit  all  types  of 
glasses.  White  metal  frame.  S4  ppd.  Precision 
Optical,  Dept.  AL-6.  Roclielle.  Illinois. 


SANDING  PLATES  -  Forget  about  messy, 
ripping  sandpaper  discs.  Slip  any  of  the.se  5" 
discs  onto  a  'i"  drill  and  it  will  do  the  job  in 
half  the  time.  Eliminates  replacing  worn  sand- 
Ijaper  and  surface  remains  constant.  $2.23 
ppd;  3,  .$6.25  ppd,  Alexander  Sales,  Dept. 
AL-6,  140  Marbledale  Rd.,  Tuekahoe,  N.Y, 


AUTOMATIC  LAWN  SPRINKLER  sprays 
up  to  2,500  sc],  ft.  Works  on  whirling  turbine 
action.  Just  sink  aluminum  spike  into  ground. 
Leaxe  out  in  any  weather  —  it  won't  clog  or 
rust.  Attaches  to  any  garden  hose.  SI  ppd. 
Lavalle,  Dept.  AL-722,  585  Water  St., 
N.Y.  2. 
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This  section  is  presented  as  o  service  to 
readers  and  advertisers.  All  products  are 
sold  witti  a  money-back  guarantee.  When 
ordering,  please  allow  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  foi  handling  and  shipping. 


PROJECT  AND  NIAGMFY  any  printed  ma- 
terial up  to  4  it.  wide,  and  in  its  original 
color.  Handy  Project-A-,Scope  operates  on  or- 
dinary 60  watt  light  hull),  magnifies  snap- 
shots, stamps  etc.  .Adjustable  U  nres;  12".\8"x 
4V/'.  $7.9.5  ppd.  Alexander.  Dept.  AL-6,  140 
Marbledale.  Tuckahoe.  \.Y. 


CI\1L  WAR  BUFFS  will  r.i.j'.;ni/e  M.me 
but  probably  not  nil  fi\e  of  tlie  national  Con- 
federate flags.  Includes  Stars  and  Bars,  Battle 
Flag,  Stainless  Banner,  Last  National  and 
Bonnie  Blue.  4"x6"  rayon  flags  are  on  staffs 
with  gold  tops.  Wood  stand;  flag  history.  $2.98 
ppd.  Lee  Products.  103  Park  A\e.,  N.Y.  17. 


OWMHOUSI 

STOP 

OMR  ucn  1  rt  K-A  'minma  assi  f 

^i,^^  rtuG 

KAOIO  Oil  TV 

INTO  mri«  .. 

AND  FIITCR  INTO 
WALL  OUTUr. 

ft. 

ftltlKIMC  CAPACIIV 

RADIO  AND  TV  XOISE  FILTER  stops 
radio  and  TV  noise  I)y  reducing  interference 
caused  by  auto  ignition,  fluorescents,  oil  burn- 
ers, etc.  Simply  plug  set  into  filter  and  filter 
into  wall  outlet.  $1  ppd.  Barclay  Distributors, 
Dept.  67,  170-30  fanuiica  .\\e..  Jamaica. 
X.Y. 


FISHER.MANS  SURPRISE  PACKACiE  is 
packed  with  a  lot  of  fisliing  gear.  Includes 
lures,  deep  and  shallow  fishing  flies,  wet  and 
dry  leaders,  hooks,  floats  etc.  Every  piece  of 
equipment  is  a  useful  accessory.  Complete 
package  is  $1.99  ppd.  Sporting  and  Trapping, 
Dept.  PK-9.  Lynbrook.  \.  Y. 


tOOff  AND  mi  LIKE  "A  NEW  PERSON" 
IN  THIS  PATENTED 


A/SW/-1 

Nl-Elflstic  Abdominol  Belt 

*  Gives  wonderful  back  support! 

•  Comfortably  flattens  your  abdomen! 
Improves  breathing  capacity! 
Helps  free  you  from  fatigue! 


Men  and  women . . .  now  a  new, 
scientifically  designed  ALL- 
ELASTIC  abdominal  belt  pro- 
vides the  utmost  in  back  sup- 
port, combined  with  complete 
comfort!  New  Relax-Cinch  lifts 
up  your  abdomen  —  holds  it  in 


gently,  yet  firmly!  Relieves 
downward  pressure  of  the  dia- 
phragm to  permit  deeper,  easier 
breathing  —  improved  circula- 
tion! Removes  pressure  from 
back  and  spine. .  .discourages 
backache,  tension,  fatigue! 


100%  CLASTIC  FXBRfC 
NO  HIAVY  STAYS  OR  STIffiNERS 


ORDER  RELAX-CINCH 
FOR  MAN  OR  WOMAN 

(Stole  which) 
Sites  24  to  44  - 

$10.95  ppd 

Sizes  46  to  54  — 

$1 1.95  ppd. 


Fits  perfectly!  So  light  and 
comfortable  you  hardly  know 
you  have  it  on!  Yet  it  gently, 
constantly  massages  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  with  every 
breath.  Helps  firm  up  weakest 


muscles  without  heavy  stays 
or  stiffeners.  There's  no  bulky, 
strapped-in  feeling!  Promotes 
good  posture.  Actually  gives 
you  a  trimmer,  younger, 
healthier  look! 


A  New  Lift  for  Living,  Starting  NOW! 

Often  recommended  for  back     Order  yours  today  —  feel  the 
ailments,  abdominal  sag.  ab-     wonderful  difference  the  mo- 
dominal  hernia,  post-surgery.      ment  you  put  it  on!  Money- 
Athletes,  golfers,  working      Back  Guarantee, 
people,  housewives  swear  by  it! 

Please  give  exact  waist  measure,  weight,  height  and  sex  when  ordering. 


E-16  SPENCER  BLDG.,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
 FOR  FIRM  SUPPORT,  PLUS  HEAVENLY  COMFORT,  SEND  TODAY! 

Spencer  Gifts,  E-16  Spencer  BIdg. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Please  send  my  all-elastic  Relax-Cinch  at  once. 
My  Waist  Measures:  Weight:  Height:  

□  Man      □  Woman  Name... 

□  I  enclose  total  price:  <  You  pay  postage. 

□  I  enclose  $1.  Send  C.O.D.  I'll  pay  balance  plus  Address, 
postal  charges. 


I  must  be  delighted  with  my  Relax-Cinch  or 
I  may  return  it  within  5  days  for  a  refund. 


City  Zone  State. 

Copyright  1961  Spancer  Gifts,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  'U-S.  Patent  2.824.565 


GERMAN  ADDING  MACHINE -CALCULATOR 

plus  8- in -1 
Banker's  Wallet 


ADDS  AND 
SUBTRACTS 
TO  ONE 
BILLION! 


Pockets  for  Currency,  $1,  $5,  $10  Bills,  Passes, 
Credit  Cards,  200-Year  Perpetual  Calendar,  etc 


Fomous  German  Adding  Machine, 
Calculator  and  8-in-l  Banker's  Wal- 
lei— $3.95  volue— nov»  SLASHED 
to  $1.  Biggest  bargain  of  its  kind 
in  America  todayl  Imagine — yoo 
get  the  ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE 
Wizard.  This  is  not  a  substitute 
model  imported  from  the  Orient. 
This  is  the  ONE  and  ONLY  Wiz- 
ard— mode  by  croftsmen  of  WEST 
GERMANY,  where  quality  reigns 
supreme  I  Adds  and  subtracts — not 
to  one  million — but  to  ONE  BIL- 
LION! 100%  occurote  NEVER 
makes  a  mistake.  See  answers  pop 
up  AUTOMATICALLY  in  tiny  wind- 
ows. Korium  steel  mechanism.  Also 
included  is  your  8-in-l  DeLuxe 
Banker's  Wallet  with  Fitted  Magic 
Reckoner  for  multiplying  and  di- 
viding   in    seconds   —  WITHOUT 


pencil  or  paper  I  .  .  200-Year  Per- 
petual Calendar  .  .  .  Pocket  for  $1, 
S5,  $10  bills  .  .  .  Pocket  for  coins, 
trinkets,  etc.  .  .  Pocket  for  Social 
Security  cords,  credit  cards,  mem- 
bership cords,  etc.  .  .  All  metal 
stylus  .  .  .  Slit  for  memoronduin 
pod  .  .  .  This  fine-grain  vinyl  Bonk- 
er's  Wallet  folds  flat  to  fit  pocket 
or  purse.  Machine  removes  for 
drsk  use.  One  million  paid  up  to 
$3.95 — now  yours  for  $1  plus  iSc 
postage  &  handling.  Rush 
$1.25  check,  cosh  or  money  order 
for  prompt  delivery  anywhere  in 
U.S.A.  Please,  no  COD's.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

THORESEN,  inc, 
DEPT.  158-F-666  ,  585  WATER 


FREE 

/      /  MAGIC 
RECKONER 


OVER  1,000,000  IN  USE 
in  banks,  schools, 
government  bureaus, 
homes,  offices,  etc. 


This  amazing  offer  available 
only  by  moil,  only  from  Thoresen. 

ST.,  N.Y.  2,  N.Y. 


VIX  FLAT  TIKICS  INST.WTLV  « ithuut 
tools  or  jack  with  ni«  lU-pair  n  Air.  ]ust 
attach  to  vaK  c  of  tire  I  Inlx-  or  Inlx  lcss ) . 
Instantly  sealant  is  forced  into  tire  plusgin" 
puncture  while  compressed  air  simultaneously 
inflates  the  tire.  In  1  minute  y<m  can  drive 
on.  .$4.95  plus  .50'-  post.  .AOF  Co..  Dept. 
AL-6.  380  Le.Ninytcm  Ave..  .\.V.  IT. 


■REWA"MT270irorThis"Coin 

$500,000SEARCH  for  Rare  Coins 

•    stop    spending  pocket 
cliange  wortti  hundreds  of 
dollars!    Illustrated:  1804 
silver  dollar— 19.000  mint- 
ed, only  12  accounted  for — 
Reward     for    the  REST. 
NEW    LARGE  illustrated 
icatalogue   lists   the  actual 
{price  we  will   pay  for  all 
[united  States  Coins.  Cer- 
tain  Half  Cent  Coins  are 
worth   up  to  $3,500.00  for 
Canadian  Coins.  Send  only 
$1.00  for  this  valuable  coin 
book.    It   may  reward  you 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 
Send  only  51  to 
Best  Values  Co.,  Coin  Book  Dept.  127 
403  Market  St.  Newark,  New  Jersey 


YOU  CAN'T  BITE  ymir  iiuils  when  you  coat 
them  with  •'Kant-Bite."  One  brushing  of  this 
coinpletely  sate  scientific  formula  forms  a  dia- 
mond-hard coat  that  cannot  be  bitten.  It  also 
prevents  annoying  splitting,  chipping  and  break- 
ing of  nails.  At  work  or  play,  you'll  keep  your 
nails  long  and  beautiful.  Get  instant  nail  Pro- 
tection! Now  short  nails  can  grow  long! 
GUARANTEED!  $1.50  ppd. 

KANT-BITE  CO..  Dept.  AL-1, 
Box  75,  Rugby  Sta.,  Brooklyn  3,  N.  Y. 


Shopper's  Note 

Merchandise  appearing  in  The  American 
Legion  Sliopper  represents  the  newest  and 
most  unusual  products  avaihible.  They  are 
belie\'ed  tf)  be  good  values  and  should 
make  worth  while  gifts  for  men  and  w  omen. 


%\it  amcrican  Xtgion 


,3-IN-l  POCKET  LIGHTER  is  also  a  computer 
and  a  perpetual  calendar.  Handsome  chrome- 
plated  lighter  has  computer  on  one  side  with 
■3  dials,  measures  ground  speed,  miles,  gal- 
lons, etc.;  calendar  on  other  side  covers  1950 
to  1977.  SI, 98  ppd.  Spencer  Gifts,  602 
Spencer  Bldg..  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 


ELECTRIC  TESTER  tests  all  AC  and  DC 
voltages  from  110  volts  to  5,50  volts  for  the 
first  time,  indicates  which  side  of  the  line  is 
grounded  and  which  side  is  live.  It's  a  safety 
tester  that  also  checks  appliances.  Handy  for 
.$1  ppd.  Kapner,  Dept.  AL-6,  1924  Washing- 
ton Ave.,  N.Y.  57. 


THIS  FISH  LURE  SWIMS 

UNDER  ITS  OWN  POWER 


Actually     %  \ 
13' Seeks  Out\  ^  <^ 


1 15'    Its  Prey 


Now,  at  last,  here's  a  remarkable  lute  that  actually 
swims  through  the  water  without  being  pulled.  II 
dives,  climbs,  and  patrols  depths  up  to  15  feet  .  . 
while  calling  fish  to  it  by  sending  out  a  continuous 
tantalizing,  insect  like,  buzzing  sound  Yes.  it's 
true  — this  amazing  device  actually  swims  up  and 
down  under  its  own  power  seeking  out  its  prey 
Patrols  depths  up  to  15  leet  or  lower  lor  one  lull 
hour  or  longer. 

Patrols  Salt  Water  or  Fresh 

This  lure  effectively  covers  areas  beyond  ordinary 
casting  range    Performs  equally  well  in  salt  or 


fresh  water  Its  actions  and  tantalizing  call  resem 
ble  a  maimed  Minnow  that  no  sell  respecting  lish 
can  resist.  It  comes  with  a  lull  season's  supply  ol 
propellant  (each  charge  lasts  up  to  one  hour) 
Measures  2"  x  3/4  "  and  is  made  ol  plastic,  so 
durable  it  will  never  wear  out  II  is  available  in 
red  and  yellow,  all  red.  red  and  white  or  white  and 
yellow  Only  $2  98  each  (4  lor  $10).  So  don't 
delay!  Order  now!  II  you  are  not  100%  delighted, 
simply  return  the  "lure"  and  unused  portion  ol 
propellant  for  prompt  relund  ol  purchase  price. 
Send  cash,  check  or  money  order,  or  order  CCD. 


Irom; 


Sporting  &  Trapping 
Lynbrook,  N.Y. 


DeptFL-S 


NEW  50  STAR  FLAG  LABELS  are  now- 
available  in  attractive  full  color,  measure 
2%"  X  1"4".  Self-adhering,  they  stick  instantly 
to  metal,  leather,  paper  etc.  Ideal  for  display 
on  books,  car.  almost  anything.  10  for  .SI 
ppd,  Masar  Corp..  Box  147.  Hoek\ille  Centre, 
N.Y, 


CAMP  MACHETE  -  you  don't  ha\  e  to  cross 
the  border  to  get  one  of  these  18"  blade 
machetes.  New  surplus  (.\nny  made  'em  for 
use  in  tropics);  clear  a  camp  site,  or  fell  a 
good-size  tree  with  one  of  "em.  In  canvas 
shield  with  belt  clip,  S2,95  ppd.  Banner  Sup- 
ply House.  Dept.  AK,  125  E,  41st..  N,  Y.  17, 


L.WD  I.N  .M;\\  .Ml'.MCO  o\mi  .hi.  ,,I 
land  near  Albucjuerque,  America's  7th  fastest 
growing  city,  in  a  climate  that's  really  lovely. 
.$395  complete:  $10  down,  .$10  a  month.  For 
full  information:  V.-illev  of  the  Estancia 
Ranchettes,  Dept.  N-20A,  2.'31f>  Central  S.E., 
.\l!)u<HHrque.  N.M, 


NEW  truss  for  reducible  inguinal  hernia  is 
soft,  resilient  foam  rubber  covered  with  a  cool, 
skin-soothing  inner  cloth  lining.  Adjustable. 
Give  measurement  around  lower  abdomen; 
specify  type  of  hernia.  Singles,  $9,95;  Dou- 
bles, $10.95  ppd.  Piper  Brace,  Dept.  AL-61G, 
811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 
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DRAIN  PUMP  is  one  of  tlie  low-cost  water 
pumps  OH  the  market.  It  uses  no  electric  mo- 
tor; drains  up  to  300  gallons  of  water;  works 
on  water  pressure.  Attach  to  faucet  and  water 
pressure  does  the  rest.  Useful  in  cellar,  pool, 
sinks  etc.  $2.99  ppd.  Thoresen,  Dept.  AL-6, 
58-5  Water  St..  N.Y.  2. 


100  TULIP  BULBS  averaj;in<:  4  "  in  circum- 
ierence  are  only  3f  a  bulb,  are  made  up  of 
world  famous  varieties.  Order  now  for  fall 
planting  and  get  18  special  Dutch  bulbs  free. 
Send  no  monev— just  pay  C.O.D.  in  Fall  when 
they  arrive.  100  bulbs,  $2.98;  200,  $5.89. 
Holland  Bulb,  Dept.  MF-1403,  Holland,  Mich. 


A  HELP  for  troubled  adolescent  complexions 
and  to  a  good  many  others  as  well  is  this 
small  device,  designed  to  remove  even  the 
most  persistent  blackhead  in  just  a  few  sec- 
onds. Called  Vacutex,  it  comes  for  $1.10  ppd. 
Ballco  Products,  Dept.  124,  73.5  East  State 
St.,  Westport,  Conn. 


U.S.  ARMY  PARACHUTES  hold  enough 
material  to  make  everything  from  car  covers 
to  clothing.  With  600  ft.  of  550-lb.  test  nylon 
cord  shroud  lines,  chutes  have  24  panels,  are 
72  ft.  around,  24  ft.  .across.  New  surplus. 
White  nylon,  $11.95.  Blue,  green,  yellow 
rayon,  $13.95.  (Add  $1.50  post.)  Jack.son 
Armory,  Dept.  AL-6,  509  East  80th,  N.Y.  21. 


The  AMERICAN  LEGION  CLASSIFIED 

For  rates,  write  American  Legion  Classified 
122  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTMENT  WITH  BUILT-IN  SECURITY.  Laun- 
deramas,  coin-operated,  fully  automatic  laundry 
stores,  the  perfect  "second  business"  require 
a  low  initial  investment  and  begin  to  produce 
high  returns  from  the  day  of  opening.  Featuring 
custom-designed  equipment  which  handles 
twice  the  amount  of  clothes  that  the  average 
commercial  washers  handle,  the  Launderama 
20  lb.  washers  are  available  at  the  lowest  fi- 
nancing terms  in  the  industry— as  low  as  10% 
down  with  the  balance  financed  at  6%  over 
three  years.  Our  national  organization  will  as- 
sist and  guide  you  in  this  proven  industry. 
Write  Zeolux  Corp.,  261  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16.  New  York,  Dept.  ALS. 
MAKE  $25-$50  WEEK,  clipping  newspaper  items 
for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth  $5.00 
each.  Particulars  free.  National,  81-AL,  Knicker- 
bocker Station,  New  York  City. 
HOME  MAILORDER  BUSINESS  -  Raising  fish- 
worms   and   crickets.    Free   Literature.  Carter 

Gardens.  Plains.  Georgia.  

 EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  

CHOICE  U.S.  &  OVERSEAS  JOBS.  All  Trades. 
Firms,  Addresses,  Hiring  Procedures,  Pay 
Scales.  Benefits.  For  info,  write:  World  Wide, 
Dept.  K-12.  149  N.  Franklin  St..  Hempstead,  N.Y. 

 HELP  WANTED  

SELL  ADVERTISING  MATCHBOOKS  to  local 
businesses.  No  experience  needed  —  powerful 
sales  kit  free.  Part,  full-time.  Match  Corpora- 
tion of  America.  Dept.  EX-61,  Chicago  32. 


SCHOOLS  AND  INSTRUCTION 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits,  sport  coats  with- 
out one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $40.00  in  a  day 
even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  Pioneer 
Tailoring  Co.,  Congress  &  Throop  Sts.,  Dept. 
X-1005.  Chicago  7.  III. 


GAME  WARDEN,  Government  hunter.  Forestry, 
Park  and  Wildlife  Services  Announce  job  open- 
ings regularly.  Enjoy  outdoor  work,  good  pay, 
real  security.  Complete  information  Free!  Write 
North  American  School  of  Conservation,  Dept. 

66,  810  Dodsworth,  Covina,  Calif.  

POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems.  Crown 

Music.  49-AM  West  32.  New  York  1.  

LEARN  Professional  TV  Servicing  in  one  Week! 
Fabulous  new  simplified  system.  No  big  ex- 
pense. No  studying.  No  tools  or  equipment. 
Spare,  full  time.  Own  your  own  big  profit  busi- 
ness! Save!  Amazing  but  true!  Free!  Write  TV 
Systems,  Dept.  66,  1038  So.  LaBrea,  Los  Angeles 
19,  California. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL 

BORROW  $100  to  $600  BY  MAIL.  Quick,  Easy, 
Private.  No  Co-Signers.  Repay  in  24  small 
monthly  payments.  For  the  amount  you  want, 
write  today  to  DIAL  Finance  Co.,  410  Kilpatrick 
BIdg.,  Dept.  F-102,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska.  

 CARTOONING  8  COMMERCIAL  ART  

"HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  WITH  SIMPLE  CAR- 
TOONS"—A  book  everyone  who  likes  to  draw 
should  have.  It  is  free;  no  obligation.  Simply 
address  Cartoonists'  Exchange,  Dept.  1356, 
Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio. 

FOR  WOMEN 

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  easy,  sewing  Aprons,  spare, 
full  time.  Excellent  opportunity  to  build  steady 
extra  income.  Details  free.  Redikuts,  Loganville 
22,  Wisconsin. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BORROW  $50  TO  $600  FOR  ANY  PURPOCE. 
Confidential.  2  years  to  repay.  Write  for  free 
loan  application.  American  Loan  Plan,  Dept.  AC- 
6011,  City  National  BIdg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 


CHILDRENS'  TOY  DUCK  DIXOY  is  a  copy 
of  the  one  Dad  uses  \\l)en  he  goes  hunting. 
Made  of  lightweight  molded  fibre,  it's  painted 
in  the  coloring  of  a  drake  mallard,  is  good 
bath  and  swimming  fun  for  kids.  $1  ppd.  6 
for  $5  ppd.  Northel  Distributors,  Dept.  AL-6, 
Box  1102.  Minneapolis  40,  Minn. 


ROTARY  RASPS  cleanly  and  rapidly  file, 
plane  and  trim  wood,  leather,  asbestos  etc. 
Made  of  steel  with  sharp  cutting  teeth;  3"  di- 
ameter comes  in  T8"-wide  flat,  %"-wide  half- 
roimd  and  7/16"-wide  flat  cutting  surfaces. 
$2.23  ppd;  3  for  $6.25  ppd.  Alexander  Sales, 
Dept.  AL-6.  140  Marbledale.  Tuck.ihoe,  N.Y. 


KENYA  GE.M— is  an  amazing  miracle  of  mod- 
ern science.  Brilliant  as  a  diamond  with  the 
exact  look  of  a  fine  diamond.  Full  1 -carat 
lady's  ring  only  $66.  (You  may  purchase  on 
easy  payment  plan).  Write  for  descriptive 
booklet  showing  stjles  for  men  or  women. 
Kenya  Gem  Corp.,  Dept.  AL-6,  Phila.  44,  Pa. 


NO  FISH  STORY-This  cast  aluminum  hold- 
er finished  in  dull  black  is  a  good  way  to 
keep  fishing  rods  safely  stored  when  not  in 
use.  Fish  hooks  won't  damage  guides  and 
buffed-aluminum  raised  letters  spell  out 
•  Have  rod,  will  fish."  $1.98  ppd.  Terry  Elliot, 
Dept.  AL,  Box  1918,  Grand  Central  Sta.,  N.Y. 


COLT  AUTOMATIC  SPIN  CASTER  is  a 

revolutionary  new  reel  that  makes  back-lash 
impossible,  makes  it  easy  for  the  first-time 
fisherman  to  cast  as  far  as  a  veteran  without 
practice.  Rugged;  has  5  year  free  .service  and 
parts  guarantee.  $7.95.  Famous  Brand  Dis- 
count Sales,  Dept.  P-SFD-8,  Chicago  47,  III. 


AMBER  SPORT  GLASSES  are  not  ordinary 
glasses  but  have  lenses  si>ecially  designed  for 
target  iiractice,  hunting,  etc.  Aviation  frame, 
comfort  temples,  leatherette  case.  Regular  style, 
$2.98-ppd.  Clip-on  style,  $2.25  ppd.  De-luxe 
stvle,  $5  ppd.  Specify  sex.  Stuyvesant  Trad- 
ing, Dept.  AL.X,  130  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36. 
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The  VariiiNhoil  Truth 

Some  of  these  little 
White  lies,  we  ivoitld  say, 
Are  more  jcliat  you'd  call 
A  iutlle-tale  gray. 

—  BiLLlE  AlLEBACH 


"Call  your  sister,  here  comes  her  boy  friend." 

C'hefk-lTp  Time 

One  person  wlio  can  expect  a  call  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  the  man  of 
untold  wealth. 

—  Hal  Chadwick 


and  they  were  bored  by  the  fact  that  in  all 
her  stories  she  invariably  cast  herself  in 
the  role  of  heroine. 

'Til  let  >  ou  in  on  a  secret,  girls,"  bubbled 
the  tireless  autobiographer  near  the  end  of 
another  long  afternoon  at  the  card  table. 
"My  husband  says  I'm  one  in  a  million!" 

"My  goodness— a  million!"  purred  one  of 
her  bridge  opponents,  as  she  played  the  last 
card.  "He  does  get  around,  doesn't  he?" 

—  Harold  Coffin 


Daytlroamprsi 

Some  jieople  never  get  tiery  far,  because 
they  l>laii  their  courses  by  lassitude  and 
louugetude. 

—  Lalra  Schoenberger 


The  Bore 

He  tells  of  all  the  planes  he  downed 
And  other  ivarthne  feats  renowned, 
(  Without  so  7/nich  as  listening  to 
My  worthy  tales  of  derring-do). 

And  listen  to  how  this  inibibing  wonder 
Topped  them  all  and  drank  them  tinder! 
(While  those  who  know  me  know  I'm  able 
To  easily  drink  hint  tinder  the  table.) 

He  thinks  he's  hot  in  civilian  life. 
Like  bragging  abom  his  gorgeous  wife  — 
(Aliss  America  of  a  few  years  ago, 
But  they  go  to  pot  so  fast,  yoii  know!) 

In  business,  he  feels  he's  a  big  success 
'Cause  he  bosses  two  thousand,  more  or  less. 
( OK,  so  Vm  jtist  one  of  that  crop. 
How  else  do  you  think  he  stays  on  top?) 

—  J.  F.  Eg  art 


Ilearlburii 

"I'm  awfully  worried  about  my  husband," 
said  the  woman  as  she  consulted  the  psychi- 
atrist. "He  blows  smoke  rings  througii  his 
nose;  it's  terribly  frightening." 

"Now,  now,"  soothed  the  doctor.  "It 
isn't  unusual  for  a  man  to  blow  smoke 
through  his  nose."' 

"Even  if  he  doesn't  smoke?"  asked  the 
worried  wife. 

—  Harry  Ramsay 


Short  nations 

On  cans  and  packages  yon  read 

"Serves  four."  But  you  will  find  you  need 

A  very  feeble  appetite  to  try  it; 

"Serves  fom"— what  rot! 

"Serves  four"— tour  what? 

—Four  midget  midgets  on  a  midget  diet! 

—  Howard  W'inley 


The  Easy  Way  Out 

No  matter  how  you  try  to  guide  your 
children  in  the  paths  of  righteoiisjtess,  they 
often  folloii'  in  your  footsteps. 

—  Franklin  P.  Jones 


Get  Going,  Buddy 

A  girl  was  out  riding  \\ith  the  local 
"Romeo."  The  car  stopped  so  she  opened 
her  handbag  and  pulled  out  a  flask. 

"Say,"  her  escort  said,  "you're  all  right. 
XA'hat  is  it,  Scotch  or  Bourbon?" 

The  girl  smiled  and  said,  "Gas!" 

—  Bill  Bentley 


i>liddie  .\'JH- 

The  years  are  creeping  up  on  you 

■\Vhen  you  are  moved  to  deplore 
Tliat  awful  morning-after  feeling  — 

Without  the  night  before. 

—  Kay  Owens 

Going,  4M>ing,  <i;«»ue 

A  fool  and  his  i/ioney  are  soon  parted; 
this  is  also  true  of  a  wise  man  and  his 
mojiey. 

—  Jack  Herbert 

S|»eeiiialioii 

I've  found  in  the  (our.se 

Of  my  frolic  and  fun, 
That  money  is  lost 

In  more  ways  than  won. 

—  Stephen  Schlitzer 

Bu.sy  Bofly 

Three  matrons  in  a  bridge  foursome  were 
becoming  annoyed  at  their  inability  ever 
to  trump  the  tall  tales  of  the  fourth  player, 
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ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES?  „ 


"Why  shouhl  you  pay  for  pipe  racks 


There  are  three  ways  to  enjoy  a  vacation 
and  Seagram's  7  Crown  is  a  part  of  each 


LIVING  IT  AGAIN  SAY  SEAGRAM  S  AND  BE  SURE 

SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS  COMPANY  N.V.C  BLENDED  WHISKEY  86  PROOF  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS 


It's  what's  UD  front  that  counts    ' • 


IG 


I  FILTER-BLEND  I  up  front,  ahead  of  Winston's  pure  white 
filter,  makes  the  big  taste  difference.  Get  this  Winston  exclu- 
sive— flavorful  mild  tobaccos  specially  selected  and  specially 
processed  for  good  filter  smoking.  Next  time  you  buy  ciga- 
rettes, ask  for  Winston. 


Also  available  in  crush-proof  box. 


I 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO..  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 


WINSTON  TASTES  faOQIO  like  a  cigarette shoufd! 


